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FOREWORD 


For many years a campaign has been carried on both in 
America and Great Britain with the object of attracting 
sympathy and support for Indian politital aspirations. The 
general tendency has been to create the impression that 
India is a nation struggling for freedom against the iron 
rule of British imperialism. 

This indictment of British policy has been regarded with 
too much complacency in Britain; no real effort has been 
made to meet it. Partly as a consequence of recent events, 
partly from a desire that Indian claims should be considered 
on their merits, a widespread demand for authoritative 
information on Indian political problems has developed 
of late, particularly in Britain. In this book an objective 
study of the relevant facts has been attempted, and it is hoped 
that it may help, not only to meet the demand, but to clear 
away some at least of the misconceptions prevalent with 
regard to Indian politics. 

Much of the early part of the book was written during the 
Spring, while events in India were moving rapidly to the 
climax of last August. ‘The final chapter carries the narrative 
to the challenge flung out by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 
after their refusal to co-operate with the mission of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 

I am deeply indebted to Sir Patrick Cadell for the advice 
and assistance he gave me at the outset in regard to the 
scope and matter of the book. Later, he read the manuscript 
and made suggestions of great value in the final revision. It 
is hardly necessary to say that he speaks with authority on 
Indian affairs by reason of his long experience of India and 
Indian politics, brought up to date by a period of service in 
an Indian State in recent years. 


W. P. BaRTON. 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


“Tue sword of Britain is holding India in bondage; if 
India is not united the fault lies on Britain’s shoulders; 
her traditional policy has ever been to divide and rule.” 
In these words Gandhi, the political mystic and prophet 
of non-violence, epitomizes his indictment of the British 
Empire. On another occasion he announces to the 
world his belief that the future of humanity lies in the 
hands of the Indian Congress, the political party he 
dominates. ‘‘If,’? he contends, “‘Congress sticks to its 
colours it 1s sure to fight its way to its goal, which is 
unadulterated independence.” He is convinced—or pro- 
fesses to be—that the moral force of non-violence must 
in the end prevail, though at the moment the path is 
strewn with obstacles, not the least of which is his 
Majesty’s Government’s obstinate refusal to accept the 
Gandhian message to the world and to rely on moral 
influence for victory. Gandhi seems to forget what he 
has said of the responsibility of Indians themselves for 
at least some of their political difficulties. For example, 
he has told his followers that Home Rule is impossible 
until Hindus and Muslims compose their feud. On 
another occasion, he warned Hindus that self-government 
would never be achieved until they had erased the blot 
of untouchability from their social life. Are the sixty 
million outcastes any nearer social emancipation? 
Soul-force is the weapon that is to give India victory 
over British imperialism, that political monstrosity of 
Gandhi’s imagination. Unfortunately for him his fol- 
lowers do'not accept non-violence as a creed ; the Congress 
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High Command have only adopted it as a policy because 
on no other terms could they have at their disposal the 
immensely valuable appeal of Gandhi’s religious mys- 
ticism to the illiterate and ignorant masses of the country- 
side. 

The Indian National Congress, though it claims to 
represent all India, is almost entirely Hindu. It does 
not even speak for the whole of political Hinduism. “The 
Hindu National Liberals (who count among their num- 
bers a large proportion of the ablest politicians of the 
country) do not subscribe to the Congress creed of com- 
plete independence; they stand for constitutionalism and 
the British connection, though at the same time they are 
critical of the handling of Indian politics by Whitehall. 
The great party of orthodox Hinduism, the Mahasabha, 
stands for a Hindu raj based on majority rule; its leaders 
realize that the final transfer of political power must 
await the end of the war; meanwhile they are prepared 
to support Britain in the war effort. 

Other parties, such as the non-Brahmin in the south, 
are opposed to Congress pretensions. 

The great outcaste community, variously estimated at 
between sixty and seventy millions, hitherto clinging to 
the skirts of Hinduism, outside the religious pale, ostra- 
cized in the schools, forbidden the use of the village wells, 
branded with the stigma of distance pollution, regard the 
prospect of a Congress raj as blighting their hopes of at 
last ending the injustice and oppression of three thousand 
years at the hands of the caste Hindus. 

Over against caste Hinduism is arrayed the solid 
phalanx of Indian Islam. Hindus outnumber the 
Muslims by more than two to one; Muslims do not 
believe in their protestations of a desire for democratic 
rule; they are convinced that for the Hindu democracy 
is simply a means to an end, and that end is the recovery 
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of Hindu sovereignty which a thousand years ago was 
wrested from Hindu kings by Muslim invaders and held 
by them till the establishment of the British régime. 
Muslims are determined to fight against Hindu majority 
rule to the last ditch. They demand that Britain should 
recognize the existence of the two Indias, Hindu and 
Muslim, and frame a scheme of Home Rule on that 
basis. Of late there has been a strong movement, spon- 
sored by the Muslim League, to settle the communal 
problem by isolating the two communities in separate 
provinces or States. 

Britain has attempted to solve the problem of Hindu- 
Muslim incompatibility in the greatest political experi- 
ment known to history, the effect of which was to 
introduce parliamentary self-government in the eleven 
provinces of British India. Provision was made for a 
federal centre in which the Princes of India were to 
play a part. The necessary legislation was embodied 
in an Act of 1935. 

It was inevitable, in view of the international situation 
and of India’s military weakness and isolation, that 
Defence and Foreign relations should be retained in 
British hands, at all events for a period of transition; in 
any case the Princes would not have agreed in principle 
to a federation if their doing so had meant the abolition 
of the British military guarantee, secured to them by 
treaty and convention. 

Now it should be obvious enough to anyone who has 
watched the course of Indian politics during the past 
thirty years that there was never the slightest hope of 
the Muslims agreeing to work the new constitution unless 
their position was assured by strong separate repre- 
sentation in the Indian parliament. Without it any 
attempt to impose parliamentary government on India 
would unquestionably have led to trouble with the 
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Muslims which, in view of their predominance in the 
Indian army and on the North-West Frontier, would have 
seriously endangered the military position. Everything 
was done at the Round Table Conference to aid the 
Hindu and Muslim representatives in coming to an agree- 
ment, without success. Inevitably the British Govern- 
ment had themselves to draw up a scheme of separate 
representation of the Muslims and other minorities, the 
outcastes, Sikhs, Europeans, etc. The measure is known 
as the Communal Award. 

Now parliamentary government in the full sense of the 
term was a startling innovation in India. There were 
many disturbing elements in Indian political life which 
it was by no means certain that a purely Indian govern- 
ment, whether Congress or otherwise, would be able to 
control. Law and order might in some circumstances 
be endangered. Prominent Congress politicians had 
threatened to repudiate the public debt; an attempt had 
been made to expropriate British coastal shipping; it 
was a well-known fact that Gujarati financiers had 
heavily subsidised Congress in the expectation that a 
Congress Government would be able to oust British 
business interests to the advantage of their paymasters. 
Muslims were apprehensive of what might happen to 
them in provinces where there were Congress majorities ; 
other minorities claimed protection; the princes, while 
prepared to support the transfer of law and order, were 
not entirely satisfied that there might not be occasions 
when Indian governments, faced with an internal crisis, 
might not lose their grip of the forces of law and order 
with possibly unpleasant reactions in the adjacent state 
territory. 

Faced with these uncertain factors His Majesty’s 
Government felt that the provision of safeguards in some 
form or other was inevitable. Reserve powers were ac~ 
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cordingly included in the Act to enable governors to 
intervene to protect minority interests against unfair 
attack and, in an emergency, to take measures to prevent 
a breakdown of the constitution. Here one may com- 
ment that Hindu politicians who opposed safeguards on 
principle, later on called on the Indian Government to 
intervene to protect Hindu interests in Bengal and Sindh 
against what they called Muslim oppression and mis- 
government. 

Congress took office originally with the idea of wrecking 
the constitution, but finding that it conferred real power 
the idea was relegated to the background. Perhaps un- 
intentionally, they defeated federation by their attack on 
the States which deterred the princes from acceding to 
the new constitution. The object of Congress interfer- 
ence was to compel the princes to establish parliamentary 
government on the Indian model and to allow their 
people to elect their representatives in the Central 
Government. The effect of such a measure would, 
Congress expected, make a Congress Government pos- 
sible at the Centre. The Princes felt that Congress 
intended to eliminate them and, to meet the danger, 
demanded further safeguards which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment was not prepared to concede. The result was 
that federation receded into the background. 

Parliamentary government was functioning throughout 
British India at the outbreak of the war. Congress 
leaders had previously made it clear that they did not 
approve of British foreign policy and that they would 
not allow Britain to use Indian resources in men and 
material in an Imperialist war. There was nothing to 
choose, in Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru’s view, between 
British and German fascism. Britain should, he con- 
sidered, have intervened to prevent the Japanese from 
attacking China; they should have protected Abyssinia ; 
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the abandonment of Czecho-Slovakia was an idelible 
blot on the escutcheon of Britain. 

This being their attitude, Congress naturally refused 
to co-operate with Britain in the prosecution of the war, 
except on their own terms, which involved the handing 
over to them of the Central Government. This of course 
was impossible, and shortly after, when the British 
Government had declined to issue a statement declaring 
India to be an independent nation and free to draw up 
her own constitution by means of a constituent assembly, 
the Congress High Command called out its ministries. 

Automatically under the Act the administration of 
the provinces Congress had ruled reverted to the British 
governors aided by two official advisers. The Act is 
still being worked in Sindh, the Panjab, and Bengal. 
In Assam a Coalition Government was formed; it has 
since resigned. 

Many leading Indian politicians, as nationalist as any 
Congressman, hold that Congress has missed a great 
opportunity in refusing co-operation in the great struggle 
against the German effort to subjugate the world. Had 
they continued in office and used the many opportunities 
they would have had to promote the war effort, they 
would have enormously strengthened their position in 
the country, especially if they had enlisted Muslim sup- 
port. At this stage of India’s political progress, in adopt- 
ing a policy which is widely held by Indian opinion to be 
a negation of parliamentary government, they have, 
many Hindus think, performed a disservice to the Hindu 
community and to India generally. 

The view is widely held in political circles in India, 
especially among the Muslims, that parliamentary 
government on the British model has proved unworkable 
in India, where there are permanent minorities who can 
never hope to influence the administration or protect 
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their interests. Muslims assert that in Congress provinces 
their rights have been persistently ignored or overridden. 
The underlying principle of the Act that the majorities 
should work in partnership with Britain and the minorities 
was contemptuously rejected by Congress. What Mus- 
lims felt about Congress rule was expressed in the demon- 
stration on what was termed Thanksgiving Day in 
December, 1939, for their deliverance from the hands 
of the Hindu politicians; a Muslim revolt, it was asserted, 
would follow an attempt by Congress to resume office. 

In three provinces, at the time of writing, the new 
system of government is still being worked.! It has been 
most successful in the Panjab, where the government 
is a coalition of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims, the latter in 
the majority. It is stigmatized in Congress circles as a 
government of the haves against the have-nots, a com- 
bination of big landowners, jagirdars and financiers who 
recognize the necessity of setting up a bulwark against 
the rising tide of popular discontent. There is no praise 
of the democracy of the Act of 1 935 from the Hindus of 
Sindh. Friction between them and the dominant 
Muslim community has led during the past year to 
appalling riots in which many lives were lost and as a 
result of which Hindus fled in thousands across the Indus 
to the Panjab. Strong appeals were made on their 
behalf by Hindus all over India to the British governor 
to take over law and order from the Muslim ministry. 
The position is much the same in Bengal where the 
Hindu element is stronger than in Sindh. Serious 
clashes occurred between the two communities in the 
spring of 1941 in which the Hindus got the worst of it. 
Many fled from Dacca, the centre of the disturbances, to 
the neighbouring State of Tripura. The Bengal Hindus 

1 A popular ministry has recently been formed in Orissa including 
ex-Congressmen. 
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followed the example of their Sindh co-religionists in 
demanding British intervention. 

Another example of the kind comes from the North- 
West Frontier, where Hindus protest that Muslim rule 
makes life impossible for them. Here, too, during 
Congress rule, which, in a province where Muslims are 
the great majority, was really Moslem rule, there were 
serious communal riots followed, as elsewhere, by Hindu 
migrations. 

His Majesty’s Government recognize that the Act in 
its present form has proved difficult to work, and they 
have expressed their readiness to reconstruct it on lines 
to be drawn up by Indians themselves. Dominion Status 
holds the field, subject to the obligation imposed on 
Britain by her long association with India, notable in the 
sphere of defence. 

A revision of the constitution will only be possible after 
the war. Meanwhile the British Government, anxious’ 
to enlist the support of political India, offered to form a 
war cabinet in which leading politicians would be in- 
cluded, together with a large advisory committee. 
Congress refused the invitation; it would only accept 
supreme power; even if that were conceded it would 
concern itself solely with the defence of India; not a 
man, not a rupee for the Empire. Later on, in a resolu- 
tion passed at Poona, it propounded a scheme of central 
government based on the existing constitution as a 
temporary arrangement during the war. Government 
would be handed over to an Indian Ministry responsible 
to the existing central legislature purged of the official 
and nominated elements, which would in effect be a 
Congress Government. It would discard non-violence 
and defend India—a policy which would involve the 
political apotheosis of Gandhi. After the war a new 
constitution would be evolved by means of a constituent 
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assembly based on adult suffrage, which would have 
meant placing the fate of India in Hindu hands. Ob- 
viously the proposal could not be accepted in view of the 
dangerous reactions certain to follow in the political and 
military spheres. ‘‘We offered to sell our beloved leader 
to you for thirty pieces of silver,’’ exclaimed a Congress 
leader, “and you would not accept the bargain.” 

The Muslims on their side refused the Viceroy’s invita- 
tion, the reason being that they were only offered two 
seats out of eleven in the cabinet. Mr. Jinnah, President 
of the Muslim League, demanded half if Congress went 
in; a majority if they stayed out. 

This was in August, 1940. There is in India a strong 
body of moderate opinion which realizes that India’s 
freedom is bound up with the British connection. Those 
who hold it are ready to co-operate with Britain; they 
experience a sense of frustration at the failure of India 
to utilize her resources in man-power and material to 
the ultimate limit against German aggression. In the 
hope of finding a way out of the deadlock an influential 
group of Indian statesmen, mainly Hindus, belonging to 
the Indian Liberal Party, held a conference in Bombay 
in March ’41, at which ascheme was elaborated aiming at 
the formation for the period of the war of a government 
of Indian politicians who would be responsible to the 
Crown through the Viceroy and not to any legislature or 
to Whitehall. 

Again the British Government had to reject the offer. 
There was no prospect of co-operation from either of the 
two major political parties; the choice of ministers would 
have been confined to small unrepresentative groups, 
and there would have been little, if any, accession of 
political influence tothe government. Apart from this the 
position of the Crown, invested with autocratic powers 
over a vast Asiatic empire, would have been difficult, 
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if not impossible, even if Parliament could have been 
induced to agree to the proposal. There was the added 
complication that it would have been impossible to choose 
a War Minister acceptable to both the great communities. 
The appointment of a Hindu would have alienated 
Muslim support and would almost certainly have led to 
trouble with the Muslim element in the Indian army; 
on the other hand, if a Muslim had been given the Defence 
portfolio, the large body of Hindu opinion prepared to 
support the war effort would have been driven into oppo- 
sition. In fact, the Hindu Mahasabha, the great party 
of orthodox Hinduism, has made it clear that the appoint- 
ment of a Muslim Defence Minister would be regarded 
as a hostile act. 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India were as anxious to have the support and co-opera- 
tion in the war effort of any section of political India as 
the Indian Liberals were to give it. The proposal of 
August 1940 to form a War Cabinet was elaborated 
further towards the end of July ’41, when a fresh effort 
was made. The revised scheme created five new port- 
folios, of Supply, Civil Defence, Indians Overseas, 
Information and Labour. This meant that the War 
Cabinet would have a strength of twelve. Of the min- 
istries four were to be official, Defence would be in the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief; the portfolios of 
Finance, Home, and Communications would continue 
to be held by British members of the Indian Civil Service. 
The rest were offered to Indian politicians, In addition 
to the War Cabinet it was proposed to set up an Indian 
Defence Council of thirty non-official members, repre- 
sentative of all interests including the Indian States. 

Leading politicians were invited to fill the seven places 
reserved for non-officials in the Cabinet and a strong 
team of outstanding public men was found ready to ioin. 
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Of these three were Muslims: the Right Honourable Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Sir Feroz Khan Noon and Sir Sultan 
Ahmad. A distinguished Parsi business man, Sir Homi 
Modi, accepted the Ministry of Supply. There were 
three Hindu members: Mr. Aney, leader of the Congress 
Nationalists in the Central Legislative Assembly, took 
the Indians Overseas portfolio, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sirkar, 
who had made a reputation as Finance Member of the 
Bengal Government, became Minister of Education, 
Health and Lands; Mr. Raghavendra Rao, at one time 
a leading member of Congress, took over Civil Defence. 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, a non-official Hindu, con- 
tinued to hold the portfolio of Commerce. A strongly 
representative group including several leading Indian 
princes, such as the Maharajas of Bikanir, Gwalior, Gooch 
Bihar, Patiala, Jodhpur, the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar 
and the Nawabs of Bhopal and Rampur joined the 
Defence Council. The Muslim Prime Ministers of the 
Panjab and Bengal accepted invitations but resigned on 
objection being taken by Mr. Jinnah. 

The new measure was welcomed in influential quarters 
of political India as a genuine attempt to solve the dead- 
lock. There was some criticism of the allocation of port- 
folios, especially at the retention in official hands of those 
described as the key positions of Finance, Gommunica- 
tions and Defence, or, for the matter of that, at keeping 
officials in the Cabinet at all. 

As regards Defence, some reasons for the policy adopted 
have already been given. There are others equally 
strong. His Majesty’s Government is bearing the major 
portion of the cost of Indian armies abroad; it is spending 
vast sums in maintaining huge forces to defend the 
approaches to India from'the Pacific and the West; 
Australia and New Zealand are heavily involved in both 
directions ; questions of strategy of outstanding importance 
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‘have to be decided; there is the responsibility for pro- 
tecting the North-West Frontier; for implementing the 
military guarantee given to the princes; in all the cir- 
cumstances it is essential that the Imperial Government 
should have an effective voice in questions of military 
policy in India. 

As regards finance; in the circumstances just described 
it is not unreasonable that there should be opportunities 
for putting forward the British point of view; even under 
the existing constitution it is most unlikely that Indian 
opinion as reflected in the Indian majority in the Cabinet 
or in the legislature would not be given due weight. 

Much of the recent criticism of British policy in India 
has been directed at what is held to be the reluctance of 
Britain to transfer political power into Indian hands. 
Financial and big business interests generally are largely 
responsible. What Indian business leaders profess to 
think is that the safeguards of the Act of 1935 point to 
the conclusion that Whitehall will obstruct to the last 
any attempt on the part of Indian industrialists to set 
up industries that might threaten the Indian market of 
the British manufacturer. The question will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. Here it is sufficient to observe 
that the fiscal convention of 1920 enabled the Indian 
legislature not only to stifle the Lancashire cotton trade, 
inflicting misery and want on thousands of homes in 
Lancashire, but to hamper British trade generally by 
setting up high tariff walls. 

It was not to be expected that an astute politician like 
Gandhi would remain quiescent in the shades of opposi- 
tion. Inertia would ultimately destroy or greatly weaken 
Congress influence. To prevent this he invented a claim 
to exercise the right of freedom of speech to the extent 
of preaching against participation in the war, another 
form of satyagraha. The challenge could not be ignored; 
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in the result thousands of so-called safyagrahis were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. The majority have recently 
been released. It is obvious enough that the Congress 
High Command in agreeing to adopt Gandhi’s policy 
in this respect had in view the effect on American and 
British opinion of ex-Ministers and ex-legislators filling 
the Indian jails. Gandhi protests that he has no desire 
to embarrass the Government; he is content to mark 
time politically if he is allowed to carry on what he 
considers comparatively harmless methods of keeping the 
creed of non-violence before the world. One can hardly 
credit him with the belief that no harm is being done to 
the cause of victory by what can only be described as a 
deliberately planned campaign of law-breaking. It may 
be noted that there has been much competition among 
Congress members for the martyr’s crown. To win it, 
so many of Gandhi's votaries think, will improve the 
prospect of the wearer to a share in the spoils of office 
when the day of India’s political redemption dawns. 

Political India outside Congress circles is strongly 
critical of Gandhi’s policy; there are signs that his own 
followers are growing restive. Leading members of 
Congress have recently resigned, Dr. Satya Pal and Mr. 
Munshi, for instance, and there is a growing opinion in 
favour of a return to office. Practically every Congress- 
man hopes for a British victory; the rest of India prays 
for it. And yet we have the extraordinary paradox of 
the strongest political party in India preaching against 
Indian help being given to Britain. 

Some months ago a group of British women sent a 
message of goodwill and friendship to the women of 
India, asking for their support in the war effort. A 
reply was sent by the All-India Women’s Conference 
towards the end of June °41. The signatories were 
Congress members and included well-known Indian 
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women such as Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Vijayalaxmi 
Pandit, Mrs. Subbarayan and Raj Kumari Ranjit Kaur. 
Briefly the British women were informed that ‘‘it was 
anomalous that they should ask a slave nation like India 
to help a slave-owner in distress, instead of asking the 
slave-owner to undo the wrong and clear himself of the 
initial sin.” It is a sufficient comment on this diatribe 
to observe that Mrs. Pandit was for two years or so, till 
Gandhi called out his ministries, Minister of Local 
Government in a province of over 50 million people, 
wielding powers as ample as those held by a Minister 
of the same Department in Britain. When ex-Ministers 
use such extravagant language it 1s hardly surprising that 
the humbler satyagraht endeavours to persuade the illiter- 
ate and ignorant villager that Nazism pales before the 
unspeakable monstrosities of British imperialism. 

“The dogs bark but the caravan moves on.” The 
‘adviser raj” in seven provinces is not unsuccessful and 
one hears that the peasant is not sorry to have a respite 
from politics. Indian opinion as a whole supports the 
war effort. Young men of the educated classes and the 
youth of the villages are offering their services in various 
departments of the army; the industrialist is playing his 
part, the immense demand for such war material that 
India can supply is bringing new wealth to the country. 

In the pages that follow an attempt will be made to 
give the objective facts of the Indian political situation 
and at the same time to set out clearly the efforts the 
British Government have made to assist India along the 
path of political progress. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND AND 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


BRITISH imperialism is for most Hindu politicians the 
chief obstacle to Indian Home Rule. On the other 
hand Muslims and the minorities generally regard the 
British connection as essential for the protection of their 
interests against the Hindu majority. If India is to have 
self-government they would prefer to retain the British 
military protectorate in the background. 

The indictment against British imperialism varies in 
intensity with the political complexion of those who 
sponsor it. Thus for Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Jawahir 
Lal Nehru and the Congress High Command there is 
little to choose between Nazism and what they consider 
its British counterpart. British imperialism, they assert, 
will never loosen its grip on India until it is forced to 
do so; if for no other reason than because in abandoning 
India it would lose its opportunity of draining the wealth 
of the country. The poverty of India is, in the Congress 
view, the result of British economic exploitation. 

Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru is even more emphatic. 
In a speech at Queen’s Hall shortly before the war he 
told his audience that while India had been talking of 
constitutional changes British combines and trusts had 
been digging themselves in, “‘making it extremely diffi- 
cult for India to get a move on, unless we dig them out 
completely.” They wanted independence as the only 
way of ridding India of this tremendous economic control. 
Political freedom, without economic freedom, was not 
what they wanted. They would never solve the problem 
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of Indian poverty unless they were free from the control 
of the City of London and other financial interests. In 
parenthesis it may be noted that the Pandit has Com- 
munist leanings and is not over-friendly to the financial 
interests among his own people. 

The majority of the Indian business world, mainly 
Hindu Liberals and Moderates generally, while not 
going so far as to impute the poverty of India entirely to 
British selfishness, ascribes the reluctance of Britain to 
hand over power to its desire to maintain the Indian 
market. For this school of thought the fear of losing 
that market explains the safeguards provided in the 
new constitution which in the last resort would, it 
is asserted, enable Whitehal] to veto any policy of an 
Indian Government that threatened British industrial 
interests. 

This feeling is largely responsible for the support given 
by some of the Indian business circles to Congress, with- 
out which it would have been impossible for Congress to 
establish its wide-spread organization in the towns and 
villages and to find the huge sums necessary for its civil 
disobedience campaigns. Gujarati merchants and other 
Bombay business men have been most prominent in this 
respect. What they hope for is that a Congress govern- 
ment would be able to expropriate British business 
interests for the benefit of Indian commercial interests. 
But, according to reliable Indian opinion, they do not 
wish in doing so to forfeit the protection of British guns. 

** Politically I am pro-British ; economically I am anti- 
British.” This remark was made to the present writer by 
a leading Bombay business man. What he meant was 
that, while anxious to maintain the British connection, 
he and those who thought like him wanted India to be 
free to determine her own economic policy. Let India, 
he went on to say, have a free hand to industrialise the 
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country, to produce motor-cars, aircraft, locomotives, 
machinery and machine tools, ships and heavy plant 
generally. Industrial enterprise on such a scale could 
only succeed with Government support and encourage- 
ment; so far this had been denied; under the new con- 
stitution the same thing would happen since the influence 
of Whitehall, itself exposed to pressure from London 
business circles, would be thrown into the scale. The 
offer of a free and equal partnership would dissipate the 
miasma of suspicion obscuring British economic policy 
and would, he felt, clear the way to a political settlement. 
As things were, he and many other big business men 
although they did not approve of Congress intransigence 
and its methods nevertheless subs&ibed to its funds 
because they were convinced that in the end Congress 
would triumph with the aid of the Gandhian mysticism, 
and it was essential that they should be on the winning 
side. 

It is a truism that India’s troubles are economic rather 
than political. The urge to seize political power springs 
largely from the feeling that it could be employed to 
carry out a policy of economic nationalism which the 
Indian politician regards as a panacea for Indian 
poverty, despite its disastrous consequences in inter- 
national politics. 

But would such a policy solve the major problem of 
Indian economic life, the relief of agrarian distress? The 
major industry of India is agriculture; 70 per cent of the 
population depend on the land for a living. A huge 
burden of debt, estimated at £1,000 million sterling, lies 
like a blight on the countryside; half the peasantry in 
consequence of it are practically serfs of the Hindu money- 
lender and grain dealer. Economic nationalism would 
have the effect of contracting the overseas market for 
the agricultural surplus of the country and instead of 
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improving might reduce the standard of living in half a 
million villages. 

The first step to the economic regeneration of India is 
a lightening of the rural debt. 

Labour, skilled and unskilled, in India is mostly un- 
organized. Trades unions where they exist are often in 
the hands of unscrupulous agitators, endeavouring to 
make a living out of politics. A substantial element in 
Indian labour comes from the villages consisting of 
peasants who, after sowing their crops, work till harvest 
in the mills and factories of the nearest town or city, or 
in coal or other mines, or in tea and other plantations. 
The immense reservoir of unskilled labour from the 
villages available fer seasonal work keeps wages low. It 
cannot be denied that the industrialist takes advantage 
of the position. 

At the lowest grade in the economic scale is the out- 
caste community. Outside the social and economic pale 
of Hinduism yet clinging to the skirts of the caste system 
these unfortunate people, denied the rights of humanity 
by the caste Hindus, look to Britain to give them self- 
respect and a decent scheme of life. British and American 
missions have worked for their uplift; their lot has been 
to some extent improved by the demand for labour under 
British auspices in tea, coffee and rubber plantations, not 
only in India, but overseas. Education and conversion 
to Christianity gives them a new social and economic 
status. That they should be given full rights of citizen- 
ship within the Hindu community which, as will be seen, 
claims them politically, is a responsibility that lies heavily 
on the shoulders of the Hindu intellectual. 

Enough has been said to make clear the extent to which 
the economic factor dominates Indian politics. Indus- 
trialists and financiers, the leaders of the professions 
whether Congressmen or belonging to the Liberal school 
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of thought, first and foremost aim at obtaining complete 
economic control unhampered by safeguards ; the rank and 
file of Congress, some with a modest competence earned 
in business or the professions, the vast majority the product 
of the Westernized universities, unsuccessful lawyers, 
struggling journalists, underpaid educationists, unem- 
ployed graduates in their thousands, clerks on a mere 
pittance in Government and business offices, and a non- 
descript crowd of semi-educated folk who hope to obtain 
a competence from pickings in the political field—with 
all these the dominant motive is economic. To the 
peasant politics is a mystery; he does not yet realize that 
with the enormous preponderance of voting power now 
in his hands he could, if he chose the right leaders, redress 
the economic balance between the countryside and the 
towns in his favour. 

The political parties take shape against the economic 
background. Congress, the strongest and best organized 
of them all, was founded in the early ’eighties of the last 
century with the co-operation of several Englishmen. 
It has throughout been mainly Hindu with a few Parsis 
and Muslims. At its inception its members were chiefly 
prominent lawyers and professional men, college pro- 
fessors, retired High Court judges and members of the 
upper classes, including a few landowners. It is inter- 
esting to note that in 1888 Sir Syed Ahmad, the great 
Muslim leader, strongly advised his co-religionists to 
refrain from associating themselves with Congress, appar- 
ently because he felt that premature attempts on the part 
of Indians to gain political control would lead to trouble. 
Till the ’nineties Congress membership did not exceed 
2,000. Later on, as the scope of political agitation 
widened, its strength and influence increased. At this 
period it owed much of its drive and inspiration to B. G. 
Tilak, a Chitpavan Brahmin of the Deccan, a clan which 
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had provided leadership in the Maratha bid for empire 
in the eighteenth century. In 1906 self-government was 
set up as the ideal of the movement. 

Throughout its career, till Mr. Gandhi captured the 
party in 1920 on the death of Tilak, it had represented 
the Western-educated Hindu classes rather than the 
country at large; the overcrowded Bar furnished the 
predominant element; otherwise its composition was as 
noted in the preceding paragraph. Important sections 
in the business world were taking an increasing interest 
in its proceedings and providing finance. 

Gandhi’s policy was to expand the party on an all- 
India basis. A 4-anna (about fivepence) membership 
was introduced; Congress organization was extended to 
the smaller towns and villages, an enterprise in which 
Hindu college students played an important part. A 
little later during the civil disobedience movement 
students of both sexes were mainly responsible for picket- 
ing liquor and foreign cloth shops, forcing the educational 
authorities to close schools and colleges, stopping bus 
services, enforcing the closure of shops and other activities, 
aiming at paralysing the daily life of the community. 

Despite Gandhi’s efforts to give the party a national 
complexion it still remains the party of the Hindu intel- 
ligentsia ; its object as always to set up a majority Hindu 
Government. 

It is worth while to glance for a moment at the moral 
and material basis of the claim of the Hindu intellectual 
to rule the great empire built up by the British in India. 
As already noted, the vast majority of the group is the 
product of the system of Western education introduced 
by the British over a century ago and expanded at the 
insistent demand of the caste Hindus, principally from 
the Brahmins and the literary castes. Equipped with a 
university education they monopolized the Government 
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services and the Bar, journalism and the professions, 
including education. English became the language of 
politics; without it an all-India appeal would have been 
impossible and Congress would never have achieved the 
influence it now wields. It is not surprising that its 
ambition reached out towards political power, a move- 
ment stimulated by the ever-increasing unemployment of 
the Hindu middle and lower middle classes, artificially 
expanded by cheap higher education. The classes 
belonged mostly to the towns and cities; in fact, in the 
pre-Gandhi period the outlook of Congress was urban, 
rather than rural; it is only in the last twenty years that 
constitutional development has made an appeal to the 
peasant essential. At the outset of its career fifty years 
ago the chief concrete demands were representation in 
the legislative councils and simultaneous examinations 
in London and India for the Indian Civil Service. It is 
worth note that for the agitation against the Act of 
1891 which raised the age of consent to twelve Congress 
was mainly responsible. 

Can the Hindu intelligentsia base their claim to rule 
on public service? With no military traditions they took 
little if any part in the defence of India in the first world 
war; they have not built up great industries; on the 
contrary important elements in their composition, the 
rural bankers, have exploited the peasantry, imposed upon 
the countryside the blight of a colossal debt, most of it 
at interest at usurious rates; the debt is a potent factor 
in the prevalent agricultural depression. While one 
admits that many Hindu lawyers have been a credit to 
the Indian Bar it cannot be denied that much of the 
rural debt is accounted for by the stimulus given by 
unscrupulous lawyers to the litigious propensities of the 


peasantry. 
But, it may be asked, what opportunities had the 
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Hindu intelligentsia for constructive work? What could 
they have done in the industrial field, for example, apart 
from what Indian business men (mostly non-Congress 
by the way) have actually achieved? Perhaps not a 
great deal; they might, however, have persuaded the 
rural moneylender to risk a proportion of his capital in 
industry instead of placing it at 25 per cent, often at 
compound interest, on the security of land. 

Two great opportunities have been missed which, if 
taken and pushed to success, would have changed the 
whole position and given the Hindu politician an almost 
irresistible claim to wield power ; the promotion of Hindu- 
Muslim unity and the uplift of the outcaste, in other 
words the abolition of untouchability. 

Why have these opportunities been neglected? Con- 
sider the communal problem and its implications; over 
go million Muslims, nearly a fourth of the population of 
India, have claimed since the start of Hindu political 
agitation, half a century ago, a separate nationality; they 
now claim a separate country. Their intransigence is 
largely due to the Hindu assertion of a right to rule based 
on numerical superiority, a counting of heads; to their 
clothing the majority principle with almost divine 
sanction. The Muslim attitude is easily understandable. 
They remember with pride their seven centuries of empire 
in India; they feel instinctively that the Hindus have 
not forgotten or forgiven their subjection during the era 
of Muslim rule, and for that reason are not likely to pro- 
mote Muslim interests; differences of culture, religion, 
personal law and habits keep the communities apart; 
inter-marriage is prohibited by Hindu law, social inter- 
course is restricted by Hindu religious ordinances which 
ban the acceptance of food or water except from members 
of the same or higher caste. Another divergence is that 
Muslims have great military traditions, especially the 
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Muslims of the Panjab, the North-West Frontier and of the 
Deccan; they have played a great part in the defence of 
India; as already noted the Hindu intelligentsia have 
nothing to set against this fine record, and if they ruled 
the country would have to rely largely on Muslim arms 
to defend it. It might take generations to smooth away 
all the differences between the communities but much 
might have been achieved by them had they shown con- 
sistent friendliness to the Muslims, if they had offered 
them an equal partnership in ruling the country. Another 
line of approach would have been to admit Muslim claims 
to a fair share in Government appointments; there might 
have been some relaxation of social restrictions; Hindus 
might have shown more consideration for Muslim sen- 
sitiveness to the disturbance of their religious observances 
by music played by Hindu processions when passing 
mosques. Obviously the first overtures should have 
come from the Hindus. Any such movement was, how- 
ever, foreign to the Hindu scheme of political and social 
life and Muslims feel that the Hindu political intelligentsia 
is as anti-Muslim as anti-British. 

And the outcaste? Is it possible to believe Hindu pro- 
testations of faith in democracy when they deny to 60 
millions of their fellow creatures the common rights of 
humanity, when they regard their very presence as a 
pollutiqgn? Imagine for a moment the immense acces- 
sion of political strength that would have accrued to the 
Hindus had they abolished untouchability as they could 
have done in the last half-century, and given to the out- 
caste a chance to make good in the economic sphere. 

Contrast for a moment the Hindu claims to empire 
with those put forward in 1832 by the British middle 
classes to a share in the government of the country. 
They had built up huge industries ; they had accumulated 
the wealth that made possible the defeat of Napoleon; 
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they had developed a great mercantile marine; they had 
provided much of the leadership both in the army and 
navy; they had played a prominent part in the founding 
of the British empire in India. Had middle-class 
Hinduism a comparable claim would they not be ruling 
India to-day? 

Congress has been the spearhead of Indian political 
agitation; it can claim a large share of the credit for 
the progress made in the political field. In fact, the 
history of the party covers in the main the record of 
political development in India. 

The Muslims took little interest in politics until it 
was borne in on them that the Hindu intelligentsia had 
in view the establishment of a Hindu empire to the 
exclusion of the British. That, Muslims felt, would place 
them in subordination to the Hindus, involving in all 
probability the effacement of their traditions and culture, 
it might even threaten the free exercise of their religion. 
To meet the impending danger the Muslim League 
was formed under the leadership of His Highness the 
Agha Khan. In 1909, when the Morley-Minto reforms, 
which gave India the beginnings of a parliamentary 
government, were introduced, Muslims claimed, and 
were given separate representation. In 1916 the League 
negotiated with the Right Wing of Congress an agreement 
which gave Muslims a fixed proportion of seats, in any 
future parliamentary assemblies that might be set up. 
This principle was followed in the reforms of 1919 and 
1935. At the Round Table Conference in 1930 Muslim 
representatives insisted on the separation of Sind from 
Bombay and the elevation of the small North-West 
Frontier province to the status of a major provincial 
government. The population of Sind is predominantly 
Muslim; Bombay is mainly Hindu; to leave Sind with 
Bombay was to neutralize its Muslim element; as a 
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separate province its government would be Muslim and 
so add to the prestige and influence of the Muslim com- 
munity. Similar reasons prompted the Muslim attitude 
to the North-West Frontier. Both claims were conceded. 
There were Muslim majorities in the Panjab and Bengal, 
so that Muslims could expect to rule in four provinces 
with possibly a share in a coalition government in Assam, 
Muslim feeling against Congress was intensified shortly 
after the passing of the Act of 1935 by a campaign started 
by Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru with the object of winning 
over the Muslim masses and so bringing about a show of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, despite the Muslim League. The 
League closed its ranks and the movement was defeated. 

The Hindu Mahasabha 1s the party of orthodox Hindu- 
ism, Of late years it has developed a spirit of militancy ; 
the central tenet of its creed is parliamentary government 
by the Hindu majority; Muslims must recognize the fact 
and conform, even though this would mean the abolition 
of the communal award. It recognizes as essential to 
success that Muslim predominance in the army should 
give place to the Hindu; its leaders are working to that 
end. The party broke away from Congress in 1923 
after the conclusion of a pact by the Congress leader, 
Mr. C, R. Das, with the Muslims of Bengal which the 
Mahasabha thought too favourable to the Muslims. It 
received a considerable accession of strength as a result 
of the communal riots of 1925 and 1926. It is strongly 
opposed to the creed of non-violence, yet it would in all 
probability rally to the side of Congress if by doing so 
it could help to forward a Hindu Government at the 
centre. Its agents played a prominent part in the civil 
disobedience campaign engineered in Hyderabad in 
1937 with the object of supporting Hyderabad Hindus in 
their claim to self-government. 

The non-Brahmin (Justice) easte Hindu party of 
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Madras was formed mainly to oppose Brahmin influence 
which is very strong in south India. It obtained separate 
representation in the 1919 Reforms and as a consequence 
was able to form a ministry for the transferred subjects, 
Public Health, Education, Local Self-Government, etc., 
and continued in office till the introduction of the new 
Act. It challenged Brahmin predominance in the ser- 
vices, but perhaps went a little too far in its attempt to 
re-adjust the balance between Brahmin and other caste 
Hindus. 

The non-Brahmin movement is not confined to Madras. 
There has been a similar movement in Bombay and the 
Central Province. The separate representation conceded 
in 1919 was not continued after the Round Table Con- 
ference except that the non-Brahmin Marathas of Bombay 
were given seven seats. As will be seen later the Madras 
non-Brahmins now desire the restoration of their former 
privileges. | 

The outcaste community in recent years has found 
able leadership from men of their own community, such 
as Dr. Ambedkar, Messrs. Srinivasan and Rajah. De- 
spairing of justice at the hands of the caste Hindu they 
look to the utilization of political influence as the only 
means of advancement. They obtained a large measure 
of separate representation in the communal award of 
1932, but gave up the advantage as the result of the 
moral pressure exerted on them by Gandhi by means of 
a fast to death. As will be seen they now claim to revert 
to the former arrangement. There was some talk a few 
years ago of the mass conversion of the community to 
Islam, Christianity or possibly to Sikhism, but no definite 
steps to effect such a revolution have so far been taken. 

The Liberal party is recruited mainly from the middle 
and upper classes, and comprises leading lawyers, out- 
standing personalities in the business and financial worlds, 
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university professors and landowners. It includes many 
of India’s most experienced and ablest statesmen. Most 
of its members were originally in Congress and broke 
away from it in 1918 and 1920 and formed a new party 
when Congress under the influence of Gandhi decided 
to boycott the reforms of 1919. The Liberals stood for 
co-operation and progress along constitutional lines; 
their attitude is much the same to-day. Their following 
is not large and does not include the lower ranks of 
society. They have throughout criticized the Congress 
attitude of intransigence, and regard Gandhi’s satyagraha 
campaign as futile; at the same time they are pressing 
for the transfer of power into Indian hands. 

The working of the Act of 1935 and the reactions of the 
various political parties to the war will be considered in 
a later chapter. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND POLITICS 


OssERVERS of the Indian scene who criticize his Majesty’s 
Government for what they look on as its unjustifiable 
reluctance to hand over the central government of India 
to a party of Indian nationalists fail to take into account 
one of the main difficulties in the way of a government 
for the whole of India based on complete responsibility 
to the people, that of fitting the Indian States into a 
political structure of the kind. 

Consider the position. Nearly 40 per cent of India Is 
included in the States; go millions out of a total popula- 
tion of 389 millions are domiciled within their limits. 
State territory is not British; in it the writ of the Govern- 
ment of India does not run; the people of the States are 
not British subjects. Most of the important States are in 
treaty relations with the British Crown; of the rest a large 
number either by covenant or convention are assured 
their status as self-governing and internally independent 
entities. All have surrendered their international rela- 
tions to the Crown, which in return gives a guarantee of 
military protection against internal and external aggres- 
sion. In its relations with the States, the British Govern- 
ment soon discovered that military and political exigencies 
made inevitable the assumption by the Crown of the 
position of Paramount Power in India, and as a necessary 
corollary, of the right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of a State when gross misrule made likely an insurrectéon 
or disturbance which might necessitate military inter- 
vention. 


Altogether there are 562 States. Ofthese 108 of which 
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the rulers are members of the Chamber of Princes in their 
own right have an area of 540,000 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 70 millions and a revenue of some £50 million; 
127 which elect 12 members to the Chamber hold 76,846 
square miles with a population of some 12 millions. 
The remainder, 327, are minute; very few of these have 
full powers. 

Most the bigger States may be described as succession 
States to the Mughal empire, founded by military adven- 
turers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
the anarchy that followed the decay of Mughal rule. 
The Maratha States of Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and 
Kolhapur, all of them Hindu, are examples of the kind; 
the Muslim States of Bhopal, Rampur, Bahawalpur, have 
a similar origin. In Hyderabad a Muslim governor ap- 
pointed by the Mughal Emperor established an inde- 
pendent .kingdom, comprising country that had been 
ruled by Muslims since the end of the thirteenth century. 
Most of these States are at least two centuries old. The 
Hindu States of Travancore, Cochin and Mysore are 
much older; oldest of all are the Rajput States of Rajpu- 
tana and Central India. Rajput principalities have a 
wide range; many of the smaller types were established 
in the outer Himalayas and the more inaccessible hilly 
country of the central plateau by Rajput chiefs escaping 
from the Muslim invaders. Most of these Rajput States 
came under the suzerainty of the Mughals and provided 
contingents for the imperial armies. 

The system of rule in the Rajput States carries on 
ancient traditions, though in the more important States 
the administration conforms largely to British Indian 
models. Rajput rulers have done much to preserve the 
culture, traditions and religion of Hinduism, a debt not 
always acknowledged by the Hindu political intelligentsia. 

The most important of all the States is Hyderabad, 
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equal in extent to Great Britain, with a population of 
16 millions and a revenue approximating £10 millions. 
The ruling family is Muslim; Muslims are however very 
much in the minority—only 13 per cent of the population 
—despite six and a half centuries of Muslim rule; the rest 
are Hindus, outcastes and aborigines. The administra- 
tion is efficient and up-to-date ; to ensure its responsiveness 
to public opinion His Exalted Highness the Nizam has 
recently devised a constitution in which a legislative 
assembly based on vocational representation will have 
considerable influence. 

The most politically advanced States are Mysore, 
Travancore, Cochin and Baroda. In the first three a 
system of representative government has been introduced 
which does hot fall far short of the scheme of responsible 
government embodied in the 1935 India Act. Baroda 
has gone far in the same direction. In this State and in 
Mysore and Cochin there are popular Ministers. The 
standard of literacy in all of them is higher than in British 
India. An active policy of economic development, espe- 
cially in Baroda and Mysore, has done much to improve 
the standard of living. 

In many of the States, including most of the larger 
ones, representative and popular institutions have been 
introduced. These range from a wide extension of the 
representative principle both in local and central govern- 
ment to almost complete responsible government, as far 
as that to be found in the provinces of British India. In 
many cases these do not exactly conform to the pattern 
of Western or rather Anglo-Saxon parliamentary institu- 
tions, which have been the accepted model in British 
India. It must, however, always be remembered that 
many sympathetic students of Indian affairs, and indeed 
many Congress leaders themselves, do not think such 
parliamentary institutions are really suitable for the con- 
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ditions and elements of Indian life, though, in the case of 
the British Indian provinces, it may be too late to retrace 
the steps already taken. The method of rule in the 
Indian States has always been widely different. It has 
been more personal and paternal; and it would be an 
undoubted loss to all concerned if, where the system is at 
its best, it were suddenly submerged entirely by the, in 
comparison, soulless scheme of the ballot box. Apart 
from this, the reforms in the States, such as functional 
representation in Hyderabad, and indirect election 
through local bodies as introduced in some other States, 
are experiments full of interest and value, not merely 
for the States concerned, but for British India. 

A scheme is under consideration by the Government of 
India of inducing the small and backward States whose 
resources are inadequate for a reasonable standard of 
administration, to combine in financing a joint system of 
essential services, medical, judicial, police, etc. 

The States have provided a field for administrative 
talent for British India, and there are many examples of 
fine work performed in the States by men from over the 
State borders. One might mention at the moment Sir 
Krishnama Chari of Baroda, the late Rt. Honble. Sir 
Akbar Hydari, for some time President of the Hyderabad 
Executive Council, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Alyyar of 
Travancore, now a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, Sir Shanmukhan Chetty of Cochin and Sir 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar of Kashmir. 

On a broad survey it may be said that apart from the 
historical basis of their sovereignty most Indian rulers 
have won the right to a place in Indian polity. To-day 
the strong light of publicity directed against personal rule, 
added to the certainty that the Paramount Power will no 
longer tolerate abuse of authority, acts as a healthy 
deterrent to rulers who might otherwise forget their 
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responsibilities. In many States, especially in Rajput- 
tana, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, there is strong 
local patriotism and a feeling of devotion to the person 
and dynasty of the ruler. This feeling is natural to the 
instincts of the people of India. In many States it has 
centuries of devotion behind it; it often overrides the 
inter-communal and inter-caste difficulties which are so 
serious a bar to social intercourse in other parts of India. 

The most rabid detractor of Britain can hardly assert 
that British victory in the first world war was detrimental 
to India. Hindu intellectuals would have had little hope 
of obtaining from German overlords the pledge of self- 
government which India has received from Britain. The 
princes placed their entire resources at the disposal of the 
Crown in the great struggle and undoubtedly made a 
substantial contribution to the defeat of the enemy. 
Political India should impute their endeavours to 
righteousness. 

From what has been said of the position of the princes 
it 1s obvious that any attempt at evolving a scheme of 
responsible Government at the centre must give due 
weight to their claim to consideration. The expectation 
of Congress immediately after the war was that British 
India would be made self-governing, paramountcy over 
the princes in future to be exercised by an Indian ministry 
which would of course be Congress. The argument in 
support of the claim was that paramountcy vested in the 
Indian Government, not in the Crown, and would auto- 
matically be the heritage of a responsible Government of 
British India. 

This contention naturally alarmed the princes. The 
Butler Commission decided the point in their favour. It 
followed that there could be no responsible government 
covering the whole of India unless the princes consented 
to take part in it. Political India could not expect the 
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British Government by a unilateral act to place the fate 
of the princes in the hands of the Hindu political intelli- 
gentsia. The Crown must inevitably have some voice in 
military affairs so as to be able to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the military protectorate; without the influence 
of military power it could not intervene to prevent misrule. 
Seaports, customs, opium policy, post and telegraphs, 
railways, tariffs, all these are matters of imperial concern; 
if neither the princes nor his Majesty’s Government had 
any voice in the policy affecting them, the Indian Govern- 
ment by an insidious use of its powers could render the 
existence of the States almost impossible. Political pene- 
tration in their territories might be encouraged, propa- 
ganda in the Press stimulated to the point of causing a 
breakdown of princely rule. There would indeed be 
endless occasion of friction between the States and a 
responsible government in British India, with British 
influence eliminated. It was in view of such difficulties 
that the Simon Commission envisaged the setting up of 
a Council of Elder Statesmen at the centre in which the 
princes would be represented, its function to be advisory 
rather than executive. 

At the Round Table Conference of 1930 the princes 
agreed to federation in principle. They stipulated, how- 
ever, that there must be no encroachments on their 
sovereignty beyond such concessions as were necessary to 
make a federal scheme workable, and they were par- 
ticularly insistent that the position of the Crown should 
in no wise be weakened, especially as regards defence and 
the military protectorate. Ultimately defence, foreign 
relations and paramountcy were excluded from the pur- 
view of the Federal Government, in which the princes 
were given weightage in the matter of representation, a 
third (125) of the members of the Federal Assembly, 
and 104 out of 260 in the Upper House, whereas on the 
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basis of population they would have been entitled to only 
one-fourth. 

This preference was regarded by all shades of opinion 
at the Round Table Conference as quite justifiable, not 
merely because the States rulers were willing to renounce, 
should the final scheme of federation appear to be such 
as they could accept, valuable rights and safeguards, in 
order that such a federation should be rendered possible 
for India as a whole. An additional reason was the 
necessity for representation, if their existence was not to 
be threatened, of a large number of small independent 
units brought into a political union with large provinces 
greatly superior in extent and development. Such a 
weightage for the smaller units is to be found in many 
federal institutions. The best known instance is the 
equal representation of all the States in the Senate of the 
United States. Even im the Act of 1935 there are other 
examples in the distribution of seats among the British 
provinces. 

It is true that the position thus secured to the princes 
would be favourable to their interests, and might safe- 
guard them sufficiently, if it could be made certain that 
the position would be retained. A solid bloc of States’ 
representatives acting in concert with conservative ele- 
ments in British India would be a bulwark against extreme 
communal and socialist elements. 

It could not be expected that the scheme would escape 
criticism. The population of the States is mainly Hindu, 
nearly 90 per cent. It was obvious to Congress politi- 
cians that if they could ensure the support of about half 
of the contingent of legislators from the States they could 
hold the whip hand in the Central legislative bodies. 
How was this end to be achieved? The Act left the 
nomination of States’ members of the legislature to the 
rulers; they would naturally select men on whom they 
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could rely to support their interests; ordinarily they 
would not ally themselves with any movement likely to 
be communal in its nature or hostile to their connection 
with the British Empire. The Congress, on the other 
hand, desired to break down what they regarded as an 
attempt of the British Government to maintain an oli- 
garchic and conservative system against the demands of 
democracy. 

Congress soon let it be known that they intended to 
attack the position of the princes. The States were 
denounced by Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru ‘‘as for the 
most part sinks of reaction and incompetence artificially 
maintained by British imperialism.” Gandhi, himself a 
subject of an Indian State, was at the outset not so inimical 
to the State system as his colleagues. Later on as he 
realized the obstruction the States might be to unlimited 
freedom under the Act, he changed his attitude and let 
it be seen that he expected them to come into line with 
the British provinces. He did not actually oppose, and 
in some cases encouraged, agitation in the States against 
the existing form of government. A Congress pronounce- 
ment in November 1938, told the princes that it would 
be extremely unwise on their part to set themselves against 
the authentic voice of Congress, the strongest political 
organization in India, for what they failed to concede 
would be taken from them by duress. 

Congress did not content itself with platform activities. 
Most of the bigger States adjoin provinces ruled at the 
time by Congress governments; it was an easy matter 
for Congress agents to organize political campaigns in 
British India against princely territories. These cam- 
paigns took the form of despatching into the States jathas 
or contingents of Congress supporters instructed to offer 
satyagraha or civil disobedience against States govern- 
ments. Attacks were made in several different quarters, 
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with the greatest intensity in the largest and best adminis- 
tered States, Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, for 
example. For the movement against Hyderabad the 
Hindu Mahasabha in alliance with the State Congress 
was mainly responsible. The result of these activities 
was wide-spread rioting and defiance of government. 
At one time a Hindu leader in Bombay threatened to 
take a jatha of 10,000 men across the Hyderabad frontier. 

The Congress government in the provinces of British 
India made no effort to prevent these incursions. In 
some cases members of the Provincial Ministries gave 
them their blessing. 

The Hyderabad Government met the assault of militant 
Hinduism with restraint and courage; there was little if 
any real grievance among the people generally and 
largely for this reason the campaign failed of its object. 

Anything more unjustifiable and gratuitous than the 
attack on Mysore and Travancore it would be difficult to 
imagine. Here were Hindu States with hundreds of 
years of tradition and culture behind them; progressive, 
governed on constitutional lines, inspired by local 
patriotism. The people had no desire to come under 
Congress’s influence and the agitation was almost entirely 
fictitious. It led to considerable loss of life. 

In the small State of Rajkot, Gandhi himself, by com- 
mencing a fast to death, put pressure on the ruler to 
confer a democratic constitution on his people. The ruler 
refused to be overawed and but for the intervention of 
the Viceroy, Gandhi would either have had to commit 
suicide or confess failure. He subsequently admitted 
that his fast was a form of violence. There were incur- 
sions of Congress in several of the Eastern States. On 
one occasion a British Political Agent was murdered in a 
disturbance for which Congress again was at least 
indirectly responsible. 
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The attitude of the Muslims in British India, or at 
least of the Muslim League, was also unfriendly towards 
the preference allowed to the rulers by the Act. They 
realized that the representation of the States would be 
predominantly Hindu, and thought it highly probable 
that Congress would get control of the majority of the 
States’ seats in the Central bodies, and that the result of 
giving preferential representation to the States would be 
an increase in the already, to Muslim eyes, alarming 
Hindu superiority of numbers over the Muslims. 

These hostile demonstrations on the part of Congress 
naturally alarmed the princes. They felt that if federa- 
tion were actually brought into effect, and if Congress 
should succeed in forming a government at the centre, 
their very existence would be in jeopardy. Congress 
agents in the adjoining provinces would have a practically 
free hand to spread disaffection to the point of paralysing 
the administration. 

To obviate the dangers which seemed involved in the 
Congress attacks on the position allotted to them by the 
Act and in the unfriendliness of the Muslim League, 
the princes put forward claims for further safeguards, to 
which neither His Majesty’s Government nor the other 
parties in India were prepared to accede. The result 
has been that the accession of the rulers, and therefore 
the inauguration of federation, which is impossible 
without such accession, had to be postponed. 

The blow to Indian unity is serious. Not only has the 
co-operation of the States in the Government of India 
been indefinitely deferred; Muslims are more convinced 
than before of the Congress determination to dominate 
India and for that reason Muslims now reject the federal 
scheme. Congress action has had its repercussions in 
other quarters. For instance, there have been indica- 
tions that Rajput landowners, great and small, in many 
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of the Rajput States, alarmed by Congress threats, are 
thinking of allying themselves with the Muslims. Thus 
another minority has been brought into existence, a 
minority as a leading Parsi statesman observed the other 
day that has centuries of traditions and of rule behind it. 

One may comment here on the incongruity of an 
oligarchic institution like the Congress High Gommand, 
subject in its policy to the dictatorship of Gandhi, pre- 
suming to force democracy on the States as a matter of 
political strategy. Congress methods in office, as will be 
seen in a later chapter, can only be described as a negation 
of democracy. 

Public opinion in Britain would hardly approve of 
pressure being brought to bear on the princes to submit 
to the Congress demands. The princes had of their own 
accord made Indian political unity possible ; they deserved 
better treatment at the hands of Congress. In any case, 
as remarked by Sir Akbar Hydari, had the introduction 
of a partially or completely responsible government in 
the States been made a condition precedent to federation, 
federation would never have emerged into the region of 
practical politics. And as regards Congress claims to 
complete independence, the Hyderabad Government have 
made it clear that if defence should be handed over to a 
Central government they would expect the pre-treaty 
position of Hyderabad to be restored, which would mean 
the reversion to Hyderabad not only of the rich province 
of the Berars but of vast tracts of country in Madras. 
Other leading States have expressed the same views. 

There is another important point. The maintenance 
of the integrity of the great State of Hyderabad is a car- 
dinal principle of the political creed of the 90 million 
Muslims of India. Since the abolition of the Khilafat 
by Mustafa Kemal there is a growing tendency on their 
part to look to Hyderabad as the rallying point of Muslim 
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India. They regard it not only as the heritage of the 
Mughals; it enshrines for them the traditions and culture 
of seven centuries of Muslim rule in the Deccan. Any 
infringement of the prerogative of the Nizam would have 
serious repercussions in Muslim India. 

The attitude of the martial clans among the Rajputs 
towards Congress aggression has been already referred to. 
There are other warrior clans who would resent any 
encroachment on the prerogatives of their princes. For 
example the Marathas, both of the Deccan and of 
Kolhapur, would resent an attempt to coerce the ruler 
of the latter State; the same is true of the Sikhs of the 
Panjab in the case of Patiala; Dogras and Garhwalis 
would be incensed at any interference in the interests of 
political India in States ruled by princes of their race. 
These clans are strongly represented in the army and it is 
in the interests of India to maintain such a fine recruiting 
ground unimpaired. 

A survey of the facts set forth in the preceding para- 
graph should convince unprejudiced students of Indian 
politics that to compel the princes radically to change their 
system of government at the bidding of a political party 
that is very far from representing a majority of Indian 
Opinion is not practical politics, even if Britain were pre- 
pared to repudiate her pledges to Indian India. The 
record of Indian rulers would not justify such drastic 
treatment; Hindu rulers have played an important part 
in the life of Hindu India down the centuries, and, as 
already observed not a few of them have the moral support 
of important elements in British India. Many of them 
are making far-reaching experiments in democracy; in 
others the administration is growing more and more 
responsive; doubtless if democracy comes into its own 
in British India its influence will quicken the pace of self- 
government across the frontiers. The princes helped to 
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keep the enemy from the gates a quarter of a century 
ago; their support in the present life-and-death struggle 
is of inestimable value. Is it in the interests of India to 
forfeit it by introducing a political experiment that would 
involve a breach of faith on the part of Britain? Let 
her detractors answer. 


CHAPTER IV 
BRITISH WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT IN INDIA 


Tue British went to India to trade in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, following in the wake of the Portu- 
guese. Unlike the latter they made no attempt at acquir- 
ing a territorial status; they were content with permission 
to found trading depéts for the merchandise they handled. 
Half a century later they were compelled in self-defence 
to fortify their settlements against the Marathas, a Hindu 
peasantry of the south who were building up a Hindu 
empire on the ruins of Mughal power under the able 
leadership of a man of their own race, Shivaji. In 1664 
and again in 1670 a handful of British sailors and civilians 
beat off attacks of Maratha banditti on the Surat factory, 
a feat of arms which won the commendation of the 
Mughal emperor, Aurangzeb. It was on the invitation 
of the Mughal governor of Bengal in 1690 that Job 
Charnock founded Calcutta. 

French ambition forced the British in the middle of the 
eighteenth century to take up arms in order to maintain 
their valuable trading interests in India and the East. 
Most of South India at the time was in constitutional 
theory a Mughal province; in actual fact it was a kingdom 
under the rule of the Nizam of Hyderabad, with Muslim 
feudatories in possession of territories extending almost 
to Cape Comorin. Muslim armies were no match for 
‘the hordes of Maratha light horsemen and their Parthian 
tactics, and Muslim power in the south was threatened 
with extinction by these formidable adversaries. The 
French had given proof of the immense superiority of 
European military tactics and training when compared 
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with those prevalent in India; the Nizam, almost as 
a last resort, placed himself in the hands of the French 
and with their help greatly strengthened his position. 
In return he conferred on Dupleix, the French Governor 
of Pondicherry, privileges which gave the French military 
predominance in the Deccan (S. India). This was a 
challenge the British could not refuse; a clash soon fol- 
lowed ; in the end the British overthrew their rivals and 
ultimately succeeded to their position in Hyderabad. 
Extensive territories comprising the greater part of the 
Madras Presidency as it stands to-day were assigned for 
the upkeep of the forces maintained by the British for the 
protection of the Nizam. The alliance between the 
British and the great Hyderabad Kingdom in the Deccan 
led inevitably to a trial of strength between the Allies 
and the Maratha Confederacy in 1803; again success 
attended the British arms. 

At this stage the British Government endeavoured to 
stabilise its position; it refused to interest itself in Indian 
politics outside the ‘ring fence’ of its own territories and 
those of its Allies, content to leave the greater part of 
India in the hands of Indian rulers. The result was 
appalling anarchy of which the great Maratha chiefs 
took advantage to plunder their Rajput co-religionists. 
In the end the British had to intervene and impose peace. 
This was in 1818. The annexation of the Panjab fol- 
lowed as a result of an invasion of British territory by 
Sikh armies. 

Some Hindu critics accuse Britain of having wantonly 
destroyed a Hindu empire in overthrowing the Marathas. 
In actual fact the Maratha empire received an almost 
fatal blow at Panipat in 1761 at the hands of the Afghan 
emperor, Ahmad Shah Durani. Any chance of recover- 
ing it might otherwise have had was destroyed by the 
dissensions among the Maratha chiefs. 
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India from the Karakoram on the Chinese border to 
Cape Comorin in the extreme south was now either in 
British hands or administered by Indian rulers in subor- 
dinate alliance witth the British Crown. ‘‘ Whatever 
you may think of their rule,” remarked Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru recently, ‘‘the British have unified India for the 
first time since the reign of Asoka the Buddhist emperor” 
(273-232 B.c.). Without political unity, for which the 
British are responsible, Home Rule would hardly have 
come into the foreground of Indian life. 

Apart from the Sikh war, which had little repercussion 
in India as a whole, the country had peace for nearly a 
hundred years, except for the Mutiny, before it was 
involved in the first world war. 

The primary object of British policy was to give India 
an up-to-date and efficient administration. The new 
rulers had inherited autocracy from the Mughals and 
Indian rulers who had ceded part of their territories in 
return for the British military protectorate; they endea- 
voured to fit a modern system of administration into the 
Mughal framework. Law and order established through- 
out the land was maintained by a strong and impartial 
civil service controlled and supervised by Parliament. 
Land revenue was the sheet anchor of Indian finance 
which necessitated close contact between the official 
world and landed interests, especially with the peasantry. 
The uncertain tenure of the vast body of peasant land- 
holders was established by means of a carefully devised . 
system of record of rights or registration of title; the land 
revenue demand, previously of an indefinite and arbitrary 
nature, was fixed by reasonable standards. 

The principle of equality before the law was established. 
The judicial system was based on British models, with 
provincial High Courts at the apex in India and the 
Privy Council in London as the ultimate Court of Appeal. 
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A Bar was instituted and in a short time was overcrowded 
with the product of the new universities, a fact which, 
as already observed, undoubtedly stimulated litigation. 
British law was laid under contribution for civil pro- 
cedure, evidence, contract, and the law of property. 
The High Court, entirely independent of the executive 
as it 1s, is regarded as a palladium of liberty by the edu- 
cated classes; even the peasant, defeated in the lower 
courts, will often mortgage his holding to the last rupee 
to find the money necessary to take his quarrel to final 
arbitrament in the Olympian heights of the Court of 
Last Appeal. The judiciary is now almost entirely staffed 
by Indians. 

One unfortunate result followed from these well-meant 
innovations in the judicial sphere. Security of tenure 
gave to the peasant’s holding a value it had never had 
under earlier régimes, and with it increased his credit. 
The moneylending classes (mostly Hindu Banias) saw 
their opportunity and made the most of it. The illiterate 
peasant was soon caught in the grip of the legal system 
and compelled to implement unconscionable agreements 
which he had often enough failed to understand, and in 
consequence of which in many cases he lost the ownership 
of his land and became a bond slave of his creditor. As 
noted elsewhere the landed debt is enormous, exceeding 
£1,000 million. The position would be still worse but 
for later remedial legislation which empowered the Courts 
to refuse to enforce contracts vitiated by undue influence. 
The Muslim peasantry of the Panjab and the North- 
West Frontier province were saved from almost complete 
expropriation of their land, for the benefit of the Hindu 
moneylender and lawyer, by the Land Alienation Act, 
which illegalized land transfer except to people of the 
same clan as the transfer, or a policy which created anti- 
British feeling among the educated Hindus of the Panjab, 
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especially lawyers and bankers. Tenancy legislation at 
different times has given the peasant some protection 
against exploiting landlords, which took the form in 
many cases of the conferring of occupancy rights resem- 
bling in some respects the ancient copyhold system in 
England. Some British administrators contend that 
interference has not gone far enough; it has to be ad- 
mitted that many great landholders in India to whom 
the British system gave an unchallengeable position, 
often not justified by the facts, have not lived up to their 
responsibilities to the countryside. Much of the agrarian 
unrest is explained by this disturbing factor. It is inter- 
esting to note that Lord Kitchener, when High Com- 
missioner of Egypt, based his five feddan law, which 
protected the fellah against the alien moneylender, on 
the Panjab Land Alienation Act. 

Another benefit conferred on the peasant is a system 
of cheap loans for the purchase of seeds and cattle and 
for improvements such as the sinking of wells for irriga- 
tion purposes; the exemption of his plough, cattle, seeds, 
bedding and other essentials of his everyday life from 
attachment in execution of a decree of Court is a further 
protection against the ills of poverty. To render him a 
less easy prey to the moneylender a scheme of co-operative 
credit was introduced thirty or forty years ago; it has 
had only a moderate degree ofsuccess. In some provinces 
it would appear that the moneylender is endeavouring to 
capture the societies working the scheme. A highly 
qualified veterinary service, almost entirely staffed by 
Indians, has been instituted. It is doing fine work in 
checking the ravages of epidemics such as rinderpest, 
foot-and-mouth disease, etc. 

The Department of Agriculture has done much to 
improve the different crops and the breed of cattle. It 
would not be an overestimate to say that improved 
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cotton seed, wheat, sugar and tobacco varieties have 
improved the value of the annual output of these products 
by go or 40 million sterling. 

One of the finest achievements of British enterprise in 
India is the expansion of canal irrigation. The area 
under canals is now something like 40 million acres. 
Some canals are mainly protective, designed to shield 
the peasantry against famine in regions of uncertain rain- 
fall; taking them all round canals pay a handsome 
dividend on capital and enormously increase the national 
income. Most of the capital of £100 million was lent 
by Britain at low rates of interest. The value of the land 
brought under irrigation has been greatly enhanced. 

One may note here that an improvement in the standard 
of living of the peasant is perhaps the most insistent of all 
the problems of India. With a village population of 
nearly 280 millions the pressure on the soil is enormous. 
The outstanding impediment to better conditions is 
under-employment. Indian methods of agriculture are 
still primitive; in most villages two hundred men can 
be found doing work which twenty would do in England, 
still fewer if the farm work had been mechanized. The 
result is that in most villages the peasantry are working 
for little more than half the year. As an example of the 
inefficient methods in vogue in India it may be noted that 
a recent expert enquiry showed that forty hours’ labour of 
one man are required to grow an acre of wheat in India 
as against one hour in prairie farming in Canada or 
America. The subdivision of holdings into minute 
fractions is another obstacle to good husbandry in the 
Indian village, as is the use of cattle manure for fuel; this 
practice is partly due to lack of foresight in the upkeep 
of village fuel reserves. The habit among Hindu vil- 
lagers of keeping old and worn-out cattle because religious 
scruples prohibit their sale or destruction is a further 
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handicap, involving an estimated loss every year to agri- 
culture of about four times the land revenue. About 
half the land in India is held by peasant proprietors; of 
the rest a large proportion is in the hands of occupancy 
tenants. 

This is not the place to suggest a remedy. This much 
may be said that the first step should be to lighten the 
burden of debt. It would then be worth while for the 
peasant to endeavour to get more out of the land. In 
many parts of India electric current can be produced 
cheaply by hydro-electric installations. Where this is 
possible work might be found for the villager in his spare 
time by setting up subsidiary industries in the village 
with the aid of electric power on the system that has 
been so successful in Japan. 

There are in India 42,000 miles of railway representing 
an investment of nearly £650 millions largely subscribed 
by British investors at low rates of interest. Government 
owns seven-eighths of the capital and three-quarters of 
the mileage. Railways are a valuable State property 
and largely contribute to the revenue. They are paying 
large dividends again as a result of the war. Motor bus 
services are rapidly developing as the roads improve. 
The effect is to break down the isolation of the villages 
and doubtless in course of time this will help to create a 
demand in the towns for the by-products of agriculture, 
milk, poultry, eggs, vegetables, thus adding to the 
peasants’ income. 

Missionary enterprise, both American and British, has 
played an outstanding part in the uplift of the outcaste 
and generally in the medical field and in promoting 
education, especially higher education. Britain has sent 
out to India some of her ablest men and women to work 
in Indian schools and colleges; a great deal of money 
has been subscribed for the purpose. Medical missions, 
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often staffed by first-class experts, have been of great 
benefit, especially to the poorer classes. ‘The mission to 
the lepers deserves special mention. The horrible 
disease of leprosy is now frequently cured in mission 
hospitals if treatment is undertaken in the early stages. 
Critics of British rule in India impute to Britain respon- 
sibility for the fact that India is practically an uneducated 
country. But is the charge fair? To begin with an 
immense deadweight of inertia had to be overcome in 
the apathy of the villager who prefers to use his five- or 
six-year-old child as a cattle herd rather than send him 
to school. Then there is the question of finance. Ina 
country of nearly 400 million people with an average 
income of £7 a head or so there is not a great margin for 
taxation; £1 per head spent by the State on all children 
of a school-going age would absorb a sum nearly equal 
to the combined central and provincial revenue of India; 
a sum which could not possibly be raised by additional 
taxation. Education has been in the hands of Indian 
Ministers for the past twenty years. They have not been 
able to make much progress largely owing to lack of 
funds. They have not shown a readiness to tap fresh 
sources of raising money. It has been suggested by 
Indians themselves that considerable funds might be 
made available if part of the income of religious endow- 
ments were devoted to education. Indians themselves 
must decide questions of this kind. The problem will 
not be satisfactorily settled until the economic resources 
of the country are more fully developed and the standard 
of living raised. A major difficulty is the reluctance of 
educated young men to work in the villages. Social 
prejudice stands in the way of the extensive employment 
of women in primary education. It is perhaps not unfair 
to remark that the insistence of the literary castes on the 
expansion of higher education has led to the expenditure 
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of an undue proportion of the funds available for educa- 
tion on high schools and colleges instead of on primary 
schools. 

In India where the State is held responsible by public 
opinion for financing and promoting every kind of social 
service it was only to be expected that the Indian Govern- 
ment would have to bear the main responsibility for 
medical relief. Practically everything possible has been 
accomplished within the strict limits imposed by finance. 
It is indeed doubtful whether any Government in the 
world could show a better record of State aid in regard to 
medical education and medical relief than the Govern- 
ment of India. There are hospitals in most of the towns 
of any size and many smaller institutions administer to 
the needs of the rural population. There is an up-to- 
date system of medical education and the majority of 
posts in the State medical services are held by Indians. 
Private enterprise has not gone far. Unfortunately the 
medical graduates turned out by the colleges are reluctant 
to practise in the villages. The work of American and 
British missions in the medical field has been referred to 
already. And world opinion should give the Indian 
Government credit for the fine work of the public health 
services it has initiated in holding in check such epidemics 
as small-pox, plague, cholera, etc., while much has been 
done to counteract the ravages of malaria. 

British enterprise has played an outstanding part in 
the economic field. Apart from the stimulus given to 
agriculture by improvement in irrigation and the pro- 
vision of a network of railways much has been done to 
develop industry. Take for example the jute industry 
which added greatly to the wealth of Bengal; the villages 
in particular have benefited though most of the profits 
go to the Hindu middleman. Over 70 per cent of 
the shares in jute mills are held by Indians. British 
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industrialists were the pioneers in the cotton textile industry 
now mainly in Indian hands. British capital and energy 
have developed the engineering. industry, an example 
which Indian industrialists have followed. Many elec- 
trical enterprises have been initiated. British companies 
have develpoed telephone systems in the big towns (now 
being taken over by Government). Indian capital holds 
a large share in most of these British companies. In 
many cases Indians have been invited to serve as directors 
on the boards of these and many other British companies. 
The organization of commerce and industry generally 
on modern lines is mainly the work of the British. An 
up-to-date banking system, insurance, accountancy, the 
stock exchange system, the joint stock company, and all 
the subsidiary services necessary to a vigorous economic 
life have been built up on British models; in all of them 
Indians play a part. The great seaports, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Karachi are the creation of British 
enterprise. The services of the British mercantile marine, 
profitable as they have been to British shipowners, have 
nevertheless been of great advantage to India. Coastal 
trade has been a bone of contention between British and 
Indian enterprise. The recent agreement between 
British and Indian shipping companies should improve 
the atmosphere. 

British capital invested in India is estimated at several 
hundred millions. A good deal of this has gone into the 
plantation industries, tea, rubber, coffee, pepper, etc., 
which are mainly in British hands. These products 
account for a large proportion of the export trade of 
India. As already observed the demand for unskilled 
labour on the plantations has helped to improve conditions 
for the outcaste, especially in the south. The tea industry, 
for example, employs nearly a million persons. More 
than this British overseas enterprise has created many 
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opportunities for the Indian unskilled labourer ; in Ceylon, 
for example, the Straits Settlements, East Africa, Fiji, 
British Guiana. There are over two millions of Indians 
employed overseas in British colonies and Dominions. 
Their work has been of great value to British enterprise, 
but at the same time remunerative employment has been 
given to men who would otherwise have been working 
for a mere pittance in India. The remittances to their 
homes are considerable. The fact that the demand for 
man-power thus developed has raised the cost of field 
labour has caused some resentment among the landowners 
in Madras and elsewhere. Here we may pause for a 
moment to comment on the political difficulties that 
have attended the emigration of Indian labour overseas. 
The emigrants are mostly outcastes and men of the 
lowest castes of small account in their own country. 
Let the outcaste go overseas to some British Dominion or 
colony and he is soon followed up by the lawyer and 
petty trader who utilize him to demand political privi- 
leges for themselves and a status for the labourer which 
they would never concede to him in India. Such claims 
are based on democratic principles, the counting of heads. 
The Indian is not popular in Burma or Ceylon, especially 
the Madras Chettiar who has acquired much of the 
peasants’ land in Lower Burma. 

India now ranks as eighth in the world’s industrial 
nations; not a very high place, perhaps, when the size 
of the country and its population are considered. But it 
must be remembered that India’s main industry is agri- 
culture and that her supreme necessity is to find markets 
for her primary products. Undoubtedly an increase in 
the output of the soil if markets could be found for the 
surplus, would improve general economic conditions 
more rapidly than could be expected from the economic 
nationalism so dear to the Indian politician. 
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British capital, often lent at 3 per cent to 4 per cent, has 
undoubtedly been an important factor in the economic 
development of India. It is interesting to note that 
while British enterprise was engaged in the manner 
described, the Indian capitalist was in most cases lending 
_ his money at 25 per cent on the impeccable security of 
land mortgage. It is only ‘within the last half-century 
that Indian capital is overcoming its timidity. No 
country of any standing in the world has so small an un- 
productive debt as India. Ten years ago the Indian 
national debt stood at £805 million, of which only 
£128 million was unproductive. The interest charges on 
this sum are counterbalanced by the excess amount 
earned over and above interest charges on the productive 
debt. The result is that the taxpayer 1s entirely relieved 
of the burden of interest on the public debt. One is 
tempted to compare this advantageous position with 
Britain’s colossal debt on which hundreds of millions 
are being paid in interest, most of it incurred in financing 
the last war, in the issue of which India was as much 
concerned as the rest of the empire. India got off lightly. 
In the twenty years of peace that followed her political 
intelligentsia had every opportunity of utilizing the far- 
reaching constitutional reforms introduced by the British 
Government. The fighting class, who had helped to win 
the war, had no such privileges. 

The sterling debt of the Indian Government will have 
fallen next year to £97 millions from £376 millions in 
1936. This repatriation of the debt held in Britain has 
been made possible by the enormous expenditure incurred 
by the British Government in financing the Indian war 
effort and in the purchase of materials for war industries. 

The State has built up huge assets in India, a concrete 
answer to the charge of exploitation. The political pro- 
pagandist conveniently ignores it. Railways, canals, 
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offices, hospitals and other buildings—Government build- 
ings in New Delhi have cost nearly £12 millions—roads 
and bridges, the great seaports, schools, colleges, a sound 
financial position—all this counts for nothing when it is a 
matter of political tactics to hold up Britain to the world 
in the réle of a bandit robbing India of her wealth. The 
convention of 1921, which placed fiscal policy for all 
practical purposes in the hands of the Indian legislature, is 
forgotten. Yet it enabled Indian legislators to kill the 
cotton trade of Lancashire and to build up a tariff wall 
against British industrialists which had the effect of 
reducing British trade from 63 per cent of Indian trade 
in 1914 to 30 per cent in 1938, from a five-years average 
of £61 millions from 1909 to 1914 to £34 millions just 
before the present war. Britain still takes 34 per cent of 
India’s exports. The depression that settled like a blight 
on British trade in the late twenties, when hundreds of 
British ships were laid up on the mud of forgotten 
estuaries, is partly explained by the determined attack 
on British trade by Indian politicians, using a weapon 
with which Britain had armed them. It was used again 
shortly before the war to denounce the Ottawa convention 
mainly because it gave some preference to Britain, 
despite the fact that India benefited greatly from the 
convention. A new Indo-British Trade Agreement was, 
however, concluded soon afterwards on terms less favour- 
able to Britain. 

The skilful propagandists who work for the Congress 
in America and Britain have developed to the full the 
supposed exploitation of India by Britain. The Indian 
masses are represented as half starved; the slums of Bom- 
bay are held up as a disgrace to humanity; disease is 
spreading; all this because Whitehall stands in the way 
of the development of Indian industry. The estimated 
annual drain is put at £150 millions. If only Britain 
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had allowed India to develop the heavy industries, ship- 
building, machinery, motor cars, aeroplanes, etc., poverty 
might be a thing of the past. India should, it may be 
conceded, develop such industries; on the other hand 
there are Indian experts who hold that such industries, 
even if successful, would hardly employ a million of the 
hundred million or more of the under-employed in India. 

How easily critics of Britain delude themselves is shown 
in the oratory poured out at the opening of a shipbuilding 
yard at Vizagapatam last summer, when Babu Rajendra 
Parsad, Congress President, told his hearers that less than 
a century ago there had been a flourishing shipbuilding 
industry in India, producing great East Indians and 
men-of-war ; it had been deliberately destroyed by Britain. 
The truth is that the industry, which was entirely due to 
British encouragement and organization, suffered eclipse 
simply by reason of the displacement of wooden by steel- 
built ships, and of sails by steam. Indian shipyards were 
unable to adapt themselves to the new demand. 

If Britain’s one object was to exploit India economically 
her method must be described as half-hearted and unima- 
ginative. ‘There was nothing to prevent her from keeping 
out the goods of other nations in competition with her 
own by discriminating tariffs; she could have prevented 
the import of machinery into India and so scotched the 
setting up of large-scale industry in competition with 
British manufactures. Was it moral cowardice or a 
desire to be fair to India that led Whitehall in 1920 to 
accept the fiscal autonomy convention? There was cer- 
tainly no sign of a desire to exploit in the British attitude 
towards German economic penetration, again to the 
detriment of British trade. 

Does a half-starved population increase by 30 per cent 
in a quarter of a century? Who is responsible for the 
Bombay slums? For over twenty-five years the Bombay 
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Corporation has been in Indian hands; the responsibility 
for the slums lies partly on the shoulders of the Indian 
mill-owner. The figures of the so-called drain are fan- 
tastic. To refute the charge it is sufficient to say that 
the sum (£150 millions) is three times as much as the 
average export of Indian merchandise to Britain. The 
main items are pensions, interest on Government loans 
and the like. As to the safeguards supposed to protect 
British economic interests, they are not intended to 
hamper Indian industry; the wording of the Act would 
not permit them to be used as such; their object is to 
prevent unfair discrimination against British or other 
interests. After all British enterprise has played a pro- 
minent part in Indian economy for three and a half 
centuries; could Indian politicians expect the British 
Government to allow it to be exposed to the full blast of 
a movement aimed at suffocating it? Congress had many 
times hinted darkly at repudiation of the public debt held 
by British investors; while Gandhi’s pronouncement as 
regards British economic interests made it clear that it 
would be for Congress to decide whether these interests 
*“‘had been fairly acquired.’ Could the British business 
man expect the decision to be free from bias? But for 
Congress hostility it is doubtful, as some Indian Liberals 
admit, whether there would have been any safeguards 
at all, 

An opinion bearing on this question by a member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker, recently given to Press representatives, is worth 
quoting. Britain should, he thinks, declare her willing- 
ness to admit India to a full, free and equal partnership 
in the Commonwealth. Ifshe did this it might be quite 
reasonable for India to enter into an agreement by which 
Britain’s vital economic interests would be safeguarded. 
Mr. Sarker is regarded as one of the ablest financiers in 
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India; he yields to none in patriotic feeling. His readi- 
ness to protect British interests 1s a strong argument 
against the charge of British exploitation. 

The indictment against Britain is so severe; it has been 
so damaging to British reputation abroad ; it is so obviously 
unfair, in many respects at least, that a counter-attack 
may not be considered out of place. As regards the 
exploitation of Indian labour we may quote two pro- 
minent economists of Bombay, Messrs. Wadia and Joshi 
(Wealth of India) who express the opinion that the 
employer in India believes in the gospel of fear; he 
believes he can bring his workmen to reason by a constant 
display of the right of dismissal with forfeiture of a month’s 
wages. As already noted, up-to-date factory legislation 
regulates the employment of children, women and 
adolescents, fixes hours of work, regulates trade unions, 
and so forth. Here one may remark that when the 
Indian Legislature amended the Factory Acts recently 
by introducing a reduction of working hours Indian mill- 
owners in Bombay and Ahmadabad cut down the wages 
of mill hands. 

Then consider the relations that exist between the rural 
banker and grain merchant and the peasant. There is 
unquestionably exploitation here. In fact, Pandit 
Jawahir Lal Nehru is candid enough to admit that the 
village financier, or Bania (a caste Hindu), “‘exploits the 
small landholder and tenant, gradually reducing them 
to beggary, and himself takes possession of the land.” 
“This exploitation of the Muslim peasant,” the Pandit 
adds, “‘took a communal turn.” Needless to say the 
Hindu moneylender is an important element in the 
Hindu intelligentsia. Such exploitation draws the wealth 
of the countryside to the town; a system of cheap credit 
through the agency of rural banks would have raised 
the standard of living in the village, while some of the 
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displaced capital of the moneylender might have found 
employment in industry. 

Another example of the methods by which Indian 
financiers exploit the rural population may be quoted. 
The Indian sugar industry has been expanded on a vast 
scale of recent years behind a high tariff wall which has 
excluded competition. Many Indian companies have 
been founded to crush the cane and manufacture sugar. 
One of the largest of these firms owned by a group of 
Marwaris (mostly Congressmen) was so situated as to be 
able to control the cane crop over a large area and so 
was in a position to dictate prices. The peasant had 
either to burn his crop or accept what was offered. 
Company profits were heavy, but were absorbed by paying 
high salaries to protégés of the company and in buying 
equipment and stores from members of the firm and 
associated companies at inflated prices. 

In the last war huge fortunes were piled up by Indian 
millowners, largely as a result of British purchases for 
military use. The mill hands did not share in the pros- 
perity to any appreciable degree; very little was put to 
reserve or depreciation and a few years later many 
textile firms were in difficulties for lack of funds to replace 
worn-out or obsolete machinery. 

The unbiassed observer with a comprehensive survey of 
the facts before him will allow that there is much to be 
said in defence of Britain against the charge of economic 
exploitation in India. And it cannot be denied that when 
Britain handed over the administration of the British 
Indian provinces to Indian politicians it placed them in 
charge of a well-organized and up-to-date system with 
efficient service ready loyally to carry out the behests of 
the new rulers. But when all] is said and done there 1s the 
hard fact that influential political groups (mainly Hindu 
by the way) have a conviction amounting almost to an 
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obsession that Britain has taken advantage of her political 
supremacy to promote her own economic interests to the 
detriment of Indian enterprise. They regard the safe- 
guards in the Act of 1935 as designed to buttress its 
position. Whitehall, they affirm, will never allow Indian 
industrialists to establish heavy industries on a large scale 
because this would mean that Britain would lose her last 
market in India. As already observed it is not easy to 
see how Whitehall could under the Act take such a course. 
The Indian believes it can and would. To convince 
political India that Britain has no intention of exploiting 
India economically is one of the major problems that 
complicate a political settlement in India. If the British 
Government could persuade Indian politicians, especially 
those belonging to the Liberal school, that far from work- 
ing to exploit India they are only too anxious to assist 
in developing the resources of the country to the full, a 
better atmosphere would be created in which the more 
intricate problems might be easier of solution. There is 
evidence that British business men in India are thinking 
on these lines ; many of them are ready to co-operate with 
Indian interests. The setting-up of subsidiary companies 
in India by such firms as Dunlops, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Imperial Tobacco are signs of the times. 

As regards British loans, it may be noted that British 
money lent to the Government of India or invested in 
Indian railways is not half of similar loans to Australia. 
Yet one is not told that Britain is exploiting Australia! 


CHAPTER V 


POLITIGAL DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA TO THE 
PASSING OF THE 1935 ACT 


For nearly a century after the establishment of British 
paramountcy over the greater part of India in 1818 
there was, barring the Mutiny, no challenge to British 
rule; the presence of the British in India was, in fact, 
regarded almost as a dispensation of Providence. Every- 
one, from the prince to the peasant, rejoiced in the peace 
maintained by the strong arm of the new rulers. The 
peasantry in particular thanked heaven for a new era 
which gave them security of tenure and protection against 
the oppression which had been their lot for centuries. 
The prestige of the British sarkar in the countryside was 
enormous; the humblest cottager felt he could invoke 
justice against tyranny when he saw those whom he 
regarded as the great ones of the land summoned before 
the judgment seat by a single petty official as insignificant 
as himself, to answer for a breach of the peace of the 
Queen Empress. The educated middle and lower middle 
classes, though rapidly increasing in numbers, had not 
yet begun to suffer from the blight of unemployment; 
there were thousands of posts in the administration open 
to them; the Bar offered an attractive career; the Press 
was free and journalism provided many openings, as did 
commerce. The Brahmins in particular, with their 
hereditary capacity for literary activities, almost mono- 
polized the Government services and the professions in 
the earlier days of British rule; their influence was at 
this period on the side of law and order. 
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At the outset then educated India accepted authori- 
tarian rule; after all, the British were merely carrying on, 
in a modernized form, a system that had prevailed for 
three thousand years or more, indeed from Vedic times. 
It was not till the early ’eighties of last century that muili- 
tant Hinduism began to seek political self-expression. 
The Indian National Congress, almost entirely Hindu in 
composition, was founded in 1885, partly under British 
inspiration. In its early days its activities were largely 
academic; as time went on they took on a political com- 
plexion. Meanwhile something had been done in the 
Indian Councils Act to associate Indians with the adminis- 
tration. Local self-government, which British statesmen 
regarded as a necessary introduction to . responsible 
government, was established in 1882. Ten years later 
Legislative Councils with a non-official element were 
set up in all the major provinces. 

The progress of reform was, however, too slow for the 
more aggressive Congress politicians who were now 
rapidly coming into prominence, especially the Brahmins 
of the Deccan, where political agitation on an intensive 
scale developed in the last decade of the century, stimu- 
lated by popular discontent with the Government policy 
for the prevention of plague. Its protagonist was B. G. 
Tilak, a Brahmin of the Chitpavan clan, which had made 
history at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
it acquired the leadership of the Maratha empire founded 
two or three decades earlier by the Maratha hero, Shivaji, 
in the Deccan. Tilak, a born revolutionary, instituted 
the cult of Shivaji, along with that of the elephant god 
Ganapati, son of the god Shiva and the terrible goddess 
Kali. The new cult made a strong appeal especially to 
Hindu students; reviving as it did memories of the 
brilliant achievements of Maratha leaders. The move- 
ment was throughout violently anti-British; the tone of 
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the Brahmin Press was seditious in the extreme. Students 
joined the movement in thousands; an outbreak of terror- 
ism soon followed and several British officials were 
murdered. 

Bengal Hindus were not long in adopting Tilak’s 
leadership, despite the fact that the only association of the 
Marathas of Shivaji and his successors with Bengal, had 
been to loot and ravage the countryside. The intense 
resentment created among Bengali Hindus by Lord 
Curzon’s partition of their province, which they regarded 
as a deliberate effort to divide and weaken their com- 
munity, gave a stimulus to the agitation. The discontent 
and misery caused by middle-class unemployment were 
a further irritant. Murders, political dacoities and 
revolutionary conspiracy generally were the inevitable 
sequel. It was several years before the situation was 
brought under control. There was serious trouble in 
the Panjab and other parts of India at the same time. 

Meanwhile in 1909 the Morley-Minto Reforms were 
introduced which gave the provincial councils unofficial 
majorities, elected partly by indirect, partly by direct 
methods. The new councils had legislative powers but 
no control of the executive. The object of British states- 
men was, in fact, to make the government responsive, 
not responsible. Lord Morley was, indeed, strongly 
opposed to the institution of parliamentary government 
in India. The direct association of Indians with the 
administration was, however, introduced by the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the executive councils of the Governor- 
General, of the Governors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
and of the Secretary of State at Whitehall. The scheme 
was generally accepted by moderate opinion. It should 
be noted that the Muslims, under the leadership of his 
Highness the Aga Khan, insistently demanded and were 
given separate electorates. The political movement had 
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throughout been mainly inspired by militant Hinduism 
and many leading Muslims were convinced at the time 
that what the Hindus wanted was to expel them from 
India, as the Spaniards had expelled the Moors from 
Spain. 

In 1907 Hindu extremists under Tilak split the Con- 
gress ; towards the end of the war in 1918 they captured 
it completely. Meanwhile an agreement had been 
reached in 1916 between Congress and the Muslim 
League, known as the Lucknow pact, by which the 
separate representation of the Muslims in any future 
constitution of India was recognized by the Hindus. 

Political India remained quiescent during the first 
great war except for the extremist wing, which at times 
gave serious trouble, and throughout went as far as it 
dared in a war atmosphere, both in the Press and on the 
platform. It was political India that reaped the reward 
of India’s co-operation in the war, not the men from the 
villages who had fought on the battlefields of France, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. 

His Majesty’s Government now Sisrezarded the fore- 
bodings of Lord Morley and introduced a far-reaching 
measure of parliamentary government into India, known 
as dyarchy, by placing the control of various departments, 
styled nation-building, such as education, agriculture, 
public health, local self-government, economic develop- 
ment, in the hands of ministers responsible to the new 
legislatures, mainly elected on a broad franchise. At the 
Centre there were elected majorities but no dyarchy. 

Special representation was given to the Muslims as well 
as to the outcastes. In the south the influence of the 
Brahmins in the Press, the law courts and the services, 
to say nothing of their religious appeal in the towns and 
villages, was so strong that in Bombay the Maratha Hindus 
and in Madras the non-Brahmin Hindu middle classes 
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generally, claimed separate representation. Their re- 
quest was granted. In Madras the non-Brahmins were 
given 28 separate seats, a striking commentary on Indian 
nationhood. 

Mr. Gandhi had returned to India soon after the out- 
break of the war. He had spent nearly twenty years in 
South Africa, where he had experimented with a political 
weapon of his own devising, termed civil disobedience, 
not without success. He gave some trouble during the 
war in India by exploiting agrarian discontent, and 
played a prominent part in the disturbances following the 
enactment of the Rowlatt Act in 1919. 

In 1920, after the death of Tilak, he captured Congress, 
which he has practically controlled ever since. Tilak 
and other prominent Congress leaders, while not satisfied 
with the Reforms, were averse to a policy of non-co- 
operation. Gandhi, however, carried the day and 
committed Congress to a campaign of civil disobedience 
to protest against British policy. In the words of 
Mr. Rajgopalachari, Congress ex-Premier of Madras, 
Gandhi took Congress by storm and led it out of the 
constitutional blind alley in which it was involved, on 
to the path to ultimate victory by non-violence and civil 
disobedience. Congress at the time had a measure of 
support from the Muslims, especially from the Ali 
brothers. Muslim opinion in India had been greatly 
disturbed by the drastic peace terms imposed on Turkey 
by the Allied Powers. The result was that the Khila- 
fatist party, so called because of its championship of 
the Sultan of Turkey as Khalifa or head of Islam, joined 
forces ‘with Gandhi in his campaign of civil disobedience 
organized by him with a view to bringing the “Satanic” 
British Government to its knee# and so establishing Home 
Rule. 

Non-violence was an outstanding element in the 
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programme of civil disobedience. The flood of hate and 
vituperation poured on the British Government, however, 
working on young students, the riffraff of the bazaars and 
the illiterate peasantry excited emotions which Gandhi 
and his lieutenants could not control. There was an 
orgy of rioting; great efforts were made to paralyse the 
public services, to boycott the law courts, schools and 
colleges. Strikes were promoted and bands of students 
forcibly closed schools when the staff tried to keep them 
going. Inthe end the Indian Government was compelled 
to arrest Gandhi, whereupon the trouble subsided, and in 
1924 the Congress changed its mind and entered the 
councils, against Gandhi’s wishes, ostensibly with the 
object of wrecking the councils from within and making 
parliamentary government impossible. 

The Hindu-Muslim alliance was soon dissolved. 
Revolutionary propaganda drove the Moplahs, a fanatical 
group of Muslims in Malabar on the west coast of Madras, 
to revolt, a movement which developed into a ferocious 
attack on their Hindu landlords. The horrible atrocities 
committed by these rebels spread dismay through Hindu 
India. There was no longer any question of joint action 
between the two communities. Moreover, the Treaty of 
Lausanne, which gave Turkey better terms of peace, 
softened the resentment Muslims felt against the British 
Government; the abolition of the Khilafat by Mustafa 
Kemal gave the final blow to the short-lived Hindu- 
Muslim concordat, based as it was on common hostility 
to the British Government. 

The rupture of the Hindu-Muslim alliance was fol- 
lowed by a mutual antagonism which has from th&t time, 
overshadowed the Indian political scene. It now oc- 
curred to the Muslims thé there was a possibility in the 
near future of the British parliament handing over control 
of the government of India to a parliamentary majority 
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which would inevitably be Hindu. Muslims felt that in 
such circumstances they would have no effective voice in 
the administration, no power to protect their culture, 
their religion, their social customs against the hatred 
developed during seven centuries of Muslim overlordship. 
The resulting tension between the two communities has 
led to a series of clashes, involving heavy loss of life. 
Between 1923 and 1927, for example, 450 people were 
killed and 5,000 injured in communal riots; in Kohat the 
entire Hindu population fled the town. 

The Congress policy of wrecking the councils from 
within had only a modified success. In Bengal and the 
Central Provinces Congress members succeeded for a 
time in putting a stop to parliamentary government; at 
the Centre these tactics forced the Viceroy on several 
occasions to certify the budget and pass essential legisla- 
tion. In Madras the non-Brahmin Justice party, which, 
thanks to the specially reserved seats, had a majority, 
worked the Reforms with success; in particular they 
utilized their opportunity to readjust the balance, perhaps 
to an excess which aroused reaction, of official preferment 
between Brahmins and caste Hindus. 

By the time of the arrival of the Simon Commission in 
February 1928, Gandhi had resumed control of Congress. 
As a result the Commission was boycotted; a little later 
Congress demanded complete self-government; a scheme 
would be prepared by a Constituent Assembly which the 
British Parliament would embody in a statute. The 
British Government would have no voice in the matter. 
Civil disobedience would follow if the demand of Congress 
was not accepted. An invitation to the Round Table 
Conference was refused. 

In the spring of 1930 Gandhi started his new campaign 
of civil disobedience with his so-called salt march to the 
sea, his object being to break the salt laws—a well-staged 
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drama that made a great impression both in India and 
America. Thousands of his dupes who followed him 
suffered untold miseries. In America the idea got abroad 
that “the poor little brown man could only get salt by 
going to jail.” 

The movement failed and Gandhi was induced in the 
following year to go to the Round Table Conference, as 
a result of the Gandhi-Irwin pact. Civil disobedience 
was called off. Gandhi’s intransigence in London and 
his utter failure to conciliate the Muslims left the position 
of Congress unchanged and contributed to the rising tide 
of Muslim opposition to democratic government in any 
form. It was during the Round Table Conference that 
the appalling Hindu-Muslim rioting occurred at Cawn- 
pore in which hundreds of persons lost their lives. On his 
return to India Gandhi reopened his civil disobedience 
campaign, which, however was generally paralysed by 
his arrest and the sequestration of Congress funds. 

Undeterred by the opposition of Gandhi and the 
Congress and the growing Hindu-Muslim tension, his 
Majesty’s Government proceeded with the evolution of 
their plan for Indian self-government. The question of 
minorities had to be settled in the first place. Gandhi 
and leading Indians, Hindu and Muslim, had tried in 
vain to reach an agreement in London. A decision was 
made in the shape of a communal award by the Premier, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in favour of the various minor- 
ities, Hindus, Sikhs, outcastes, Europeans, Christians. 
In provinces where Muslims were in a minority, seven 
out of eleven, they were given weightage; the Sikhs of the 
Panjab were similarly privileged. Gandhi, who was in 
prison at the time, objected violently to the segregation 
of the outcastes from the Hindu fold. In protest he 
started a fast to the death and was only induced to give 
it up when the outcastes agreed to yield their advantageous 
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position in return for a small increase of reserved seats 
for which they would vote jointly with the Hindus. 
The result was, as will be seen later, that in most cases 
Congress succeeded in getting its nominees elected to 
these outcaste seats. 

In the next three years the policy elaborated at the 
Round Table Conference was embodied in legislation in 
the Act of 1935. 

The position of the princes in the scheme of federation 
evolved in the Act has been described elsewhere. The 
question of the terms of the Instrument of Accession was 
left for future determination. The uncompromising 
attitude of Gandhi and the Congress convinced the 
princes that they must strengthen their position before 
taking the final plunge. The working of the Act in the 
provinces and the violent political campaigns initiated 
by Congress in many of the States has confirmed their 
fears that Congress would use its wide powers to compass 
their destruction. The result has been indefinitely to 
postpone federation. 

The keenness shown by the British Government to bring 
about federation created the impression with the Congress 
that it might be pushed through despite their opposition. 
If Government achieved its aim Congress might find 
themselves in a difficult position, unless they could com- 
mand a strong majority in the Federal Assembly. This 
view of possible development appears to have influenced 
Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru in the scheme he favoured 
of appealing for the support of the Muslim masses. The 
move greatly alarmed the Muslim League. It closed its 
ranks and the Pandit had to acknowledge defeat; the 
feud between the two communities was intensified. 


CHAPTER VI 


WORKING OF THE ACT OF 1935 AND ATTITUDE 
OF INDIAN POLITICAL’ PARTIES TO THE 
WAR 


Untit the death of Tilak in 1920 Congress had been the 
party of the Hindu intellectuals. From that time on- 
wards under Gandhi’s guidance and control it greatly 
increased in strength as a result of his policy of canvassing 
the support of the vast masses of the Hindu peasantry and 
the lower orders of the bazaar. Without mass support 
he saw clearly that his political weapon of civil dis- 
obedience would prove ineffective. 

The religious mysticism of the new political leader 
made a strong appeal to the Hindu masses. As has been 
seen already, on several occasions, despite the warning 
of the older and more experienced school of National 
politicians, Gandhi had put his non-violent army to the 
test in a trial of strength with the government, only to 
find that his lieutenants were unable to control his undis- 
ciplined following, students and riffraff of the bazaars 
and villages; he had to acknowledge defeat when non- 
violent non-co-operation led to an orgy of rioting and 
bloodshed. 

But despite the failure of civil disobedience to wrest 
from the British the swaraj Gandhi had promised, the 
prestige he had won throughout the country by his 
challenge to the might of Britain inspired him and 
Congress High Command with high hopes of ultimate 
victory. So confident were they in their moral strength 
that they claimed to speak for India in the capacity of 
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what was almost a parallel government; they rejected 
the new constitution of 1935 in derisory terms. At the 
same time they decided to contest the elections. The 
reasons for this action are given in their election manifesto 
of 1936. Briefly Congress told the British Government 
and the world at large that they would accept no scheme 
of curtailed sovereignty; the British must concede inde- 
pendence and freedom to settle their own form of govern- 
ment through a Constituent Assembly based on adult 
suffrage. ‘They were seeking election under the Act, not 
to co-operate in working it, but to prevent its being used 
to strengthen alien domination and exploitation. They 
did not define their policy should they take office; it was 
however made clear that there would be a comprehensive 
scheme for benefiting the peasantry, should Congress 
come into power. 

The election campaign was well organized. For a 
long time there had been Congress Committees in most 
villages; students, unemployed graduates, briefless 
lawyers canvassed the countryside. The Bar, from its 
close association with rural litigation, was able to give 
efficient help; the Press was almost entirely controlled 
by Congress; it is believed that Hindu officials in 
some cases lent support to the movement. There was 
little or no opposition except in Muslim strongholds. 
The Indian Government had neither Press nor platform 
to oppose to Congress attack; its neutrality was an 
immense advantage to the popular party. 

The real strength of Congress lay in the financial 
backing they were able to give their nominees. On the 
other hand most non-Congress candidates stood as 
individuals. They had no party organization, no party 
funds behind them. Some, whether they got in or not, 
had to mortgage or sell their property. The extensive area 
of the electorates made heavy expenditure unavoidable. 
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Now the vast majority of the peasantry are Hindu, and 
to them the Gandhian mysticism made a strong appeal ; 
the balance of voting power lay in their hands. For 
nearly twenty years Congress had brought all the arts 
of demagogy to bear on the wide-spread discontent in the 
villages ; the peasant had been persuaded that his troubles 
were caused by the selfish exploitation of an alien govern- 
ment; only Congress could bring back prosperity to the 
countryside. Is it surprising that with all the cards in 
their hands Congress should have scored a success exceed- 
ing their expectations? 

It was only in six provinces that Congress obtained a 
majority, Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. In Bombay it 
escaped defeat only by a narrow margin. The outcaste 
vote was an important contribution, especially in Madras. 
It may be noted that in the elections in all the provinces 
Congress secured only 715 seats out of 1,585; in Bombay 
the voting for Congress was 1,853,509 against 1,483,189. 
Of the five remaining provinces the North-West Frontier, 
Sind, the Panjab, Bengal and Assam, we have the 
authority of Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru for the statement 
that all have a Muslim majority, and that the North 
generally is predominantly Muslim. Assam seems a little 
doubtful, though here Congress only won 33 out of 108 
seats. 

At the outset Congress refused to take office. How, 
one wonders, could they justify such action to the peas- 
antry whose votes had given them their victory and who 
expected in return a golden age of prosperity? That 
aspect of the case did not trouble the Congress leaders. 
The lure of office soon proved too strong and Congress 
formed governments in the six provinces where they had 
a majority, with coalition governments in the North- 
West Frontier and Assam. That they should have been 
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able to do so in the Frontier province needs some explana- 
tion. The Pathans of the Frontier have always been 
impatient of control from India; their fanatical Islam 
demands a Muslim government, Kabul is still their 
spiritual home. A revolutionary party known as the 
Red Shirts led by a fanatical Pathan, Abdul Ghaffar, 
had been attracted to Congress as a result of the link of 
common hostility to the British Government; the two 
parties had been working together for a dozen years or 
so before the new constitution came into force. Congress 
machinations had at times had serious reactions across 
the Frontier both in Tirah and Waziristan. The younger 
generation of Pathans chafed at the control over the social 
and economic life of the countryside exercised by older 
leaders among the big landowners; the latter had none 
of the tricks of the canvasser to oppose to Congress or- 
ganization; as a result, with Red Shirt support, Congress 
succeeded in capturing 19 out of the 50 seats of the 
Assembly and with a little clique of Hindus and Sikhs 
was able to command a very small majority. Is it 
uncharitable to suggest that Abdul Ghaffar and his 
supporters were more concerned to secure Muslim rule 
in the borderland than to set up a Hindu empire at 
Delhi? In Assam the delicate balance of parties and lack 
of cohesion among the non-Congress groups made a 
coalition ministry possible. 

The Congress objective in utilizing the opportunities of 
the Act of 1935 has been already noted. Pandit Jawahir 
Lal Nehru has made the position clearer by announcing 
that taking office did not mean acceptance by an iota 
of the ‘slave constitution’ imposed by Britain. Congress 
methods in office were the reverse of democratic. Thus 
the Parliamentary Board of the High Command selected 
candidates for the constituencies, formed ministries, con- 
trolled discipline, dictated policy. Pandit Nehru in his 
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recently published book, The Unity of India, praises the 
work of the Board in preventing Congress ministries 
from becoming the ministries of the provinces they 
served, or worse still from becoming governor’s minis- 
tries! In doing so he admits that the Board did not 
escape criticism, especially from the Right and Left 
Wings of the party, from the ministries and from pro- 
vincial Congress committees. 

Two examples may be cited of the interference of the 
High Command in the matter of selecting ministries. A 
ministerial crisis had occurred in the Central Province. 
The Prime Minister, Dr. Khare, called on some of his 
colleagues to resign. He then formed a new ministry 
without first obtaining the approval of the High Com- 
mand. The result was that he was flung from office and 
a nominee of the High Command put in his place. In 
Bombay Mr. K. F. Nariman, a Parsi who had claims to 
the premiership, was ostracized for what was considered a 
breach of Congress discipline. Dr. Khare is a Maratha 
Brahmin and his treatment by Congress excited much 
resentment among his clansmen. 

Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru, in the work referred to 
above, throws further light on the policy of Congress. 
The High Command, we are told, expected ministries to 
be its spokesmen, to be in touch with the Congress move- 
ment in the country; in fact, to be its agents. There 
were ministries who announced that the function of the 
local Congress committee was to popularize the work of 
the ministries and generally to act as their propagandists. 
This view, publicly proclaimed in one province only, 
received, the Pandit tells us, ‘‘a well-deserved snub from 
every quarter.” Apparently it was treason to Congress 
that a ministry should attempt to govern on parliamentary 
principles. ‘There was trouble with the provincial Con- 
gress committees which claimed to control the ministries ; 
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local district tommittees constantly interfered with the 
local officers, conducted parallel enquiries in police cases, 
overawed subordinate revenue officials. Such proceedings 
received encouragement in some provinces, e.g. the 
United Provinces, in which the ministries directed the 
heads of districts to consult these local committees. There 
were instances of such committees inciting tenants to 
commit murderous assaults on landlords. In one case 
a Hindu judge commented in strong language on Con- 
gress methods. Kisan Sabhas, or peasant organizations 
whose activities had been stimulated by Congress, on 
occasion got out of hand and notably in Bihar caused 
serious embarrassment to the ministry. The Red Flag 
at times, Pandit Nehru tells us, became a challenge to 
the Congress Flag in the villages. 

Despite the impediments placed in their way Congress 
ministries occasionally showed independence, and the 
feeling strongly gained ground, especially among the 
Leftists, that a dangerous drift towards constitutionalism 
was developing. Subhas Chandra Bose, at one time 
President of the Congress, in order to meet the danger, 
advocated a campaign of civil disobedience. 

Congress ministries soon discovered that for all intents 
and purposes they had complete control of the adminis- 
tration. Generally speaking they showed themselves 
ready to exercise their authority. Some useful work was 
done, notably in legislation reducing the agricultural 
debt, and improving the position of the tenant, in the 
United Provinces, Madras and elsewhere; in some cases 
the methods adopted verged on the confiscatory. Efforts 
were made to reduce drunkenness by a policy of prohibi- 
tion; opinions vary as to its efficacy. The policy of 
Gandhi to set up Hindi as the universal language of 
India was greatly resented, especially in Madras, where 
the non-Brahmin leader of the opposition was imprisoned 
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for leading demonstrations against the action taken by 
the ministry. 

Almost everywhere Congress administration led to 
friction with the Muslims. In particular Muslims con- 
demned the so-called basic education policy embodied in 
what is known as the Wardha scheme devised by Gandhi, 
because of its anti-Muslim bias. They strongly objected 
to the compulsory singing of the Congress national song, 
Bande Mataram with its invocation to Hindu deities, in 
the schools, to the pressure brought to bear on Muslim 
pupils to wear Gandhi caps and to do reverence to the 
photograph of the Hindu dictator. There were further 
complaints that school text-books were too much con- 
cerned to cultivate Hindu hero-worship; often facilities 
for the study of Urdu, the language mostly adopted by 
Muslims in India, were refused. Muslims complained 
everywhere of oppression, of the overriding of their 
interests, of the anti-Muslim tone in the administration. 
It is alleged that in the United Provinces the administra- 
tion deliberately inflamed the feud in Lucknow between 
Shiah and Sunni in order to weaken the Muslim position ; 
the consequence was an outbreak of serious disturbances 
and an irruption into the province of a militant sect of 
the Muslims, known as the Khaksars. 

The anti-Muslim bias of the Congress administration 
may be exaggerated. Whatever the truth may be the 
effect of two years of Congress government has been to 
convince the Muslims that parliamentary government on 
the British model is impossible in India. The caste 
system is, they assert, the negation of democracy, a system 
which 1s in direct conflict with the basic principle of 
Islam, that all men are equal before God. 

Congress would not be human if it had fought shy of 
nepotism. Muslims affirm that their chances of govern- 
ment posts in competition with Hindus were almost 
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hopeless. The Action of the United Provinces ministry 
in appointing hundreds of the Hindu intelligentsia, 
mostly urban, to work on village uplift excited consider- 
able criticism, and derision in the countryside. 

Is Muslim rule any more acceptable to the Hindu 
minority than Hindu rule to Muslim? The answer must 
be in the negative. From Sind to the Burmese border 
Hindus subjected to Muslim rule have cried to high heaven 
against Muslim oppression. In Sind a series of desperate 
clashes between the two communities led to the flight of 
thousands of Hindus to the Panjab; Sind Hindus, sup- 
ported by their co-religionists in other parts of India, 
adjured the Indian Government to take over law and 
order or to re-absorb the province in Bombay and so 
destroy Muslim rule; the Hindus of the North-West 
Frontier assert that their lives are ever in danger; in the 
Panjab, where there is a coalition government, the 
position is more favourable to the Hindu, yet even here 
there are complaints of Muslim oppression. The Panjab 
Government, Congress critics assert, is a government of 
the haves over the have-nots ; landowners and big business, 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs have combined to protect 
their interests against the rising tide of proletarian dis- 
content behind which stands Congress. 

Denunciation of Muslim rule is fiercest from Bengal. 
The position in that great province is peculiar. Muslims 
have a majority of several millions in a population of 
60 millions. Nevertheless government has been carried 
on by a coalition ministry of Muslims and Hindus until 
recently maintained in office by the European vote. 
The Hindus are a powerful minority; in education, 
wealth and local influence they far surpass the Muslims; 
yet, as they see it, there is no hope under the existing system 
of their ever forming a government, or indeed of protect- 
ing their interests. Abolish the communal award, and 
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they claim that with their educational ahd other advan- 
tages they would easily secure a parliamentary majority. 
The policy of the Muslim coalition is, the Bengal 
Hindus affirm, directed at suppressing Hindu interests 
and weakening thcir position generally; exemplified in 
particular by the Education Bill, the object of which is 
to deprive the University of Calcutta, a Hindu stronghold, 
of the dominating position it holds in the field of higher 
education. Last spring there was an appalling com- 
munal outbreak at Dacca and other towns in which 
hundreds of lives were lost and Hindus migrated in 
thousands to the adjacent State of Tripura. The Hindus 
of Bengal have implored the British Government to 
suspend the constitution. Another sign of the times is 
that a short time ago a deputation of highly placed Hindu 
officers of the Bengal Civil Service sought the advice of 
their British colleagues as to whether they would not be 
well advised to transfer from the executive to the judicial 
side and so escape from the field dominated by the 
Muslim ministry. The communal position was not 
improved by the recent outburst of the Muslim Premier 
in which he accused Hindu officials of disloyalty. Ex- 
change of vituperation between the two communities 
over the census operations sent the political temperature 
still higher. Hindus under Congress influence had boy- 
cotted the census of 1931, as a result of which they claimed 
that the Hindu element had been underestimated; this 
time the outcome would be different. The Premier 
retorted by charging all the Hindus of the upper classes, 
lawyers, college professors, landowners, with working up 
a vast conspiracy to fake the census figures in the hope of 
proving the Hindus were in the majority. He warned 
them that the Muslims would not accept such a develop- 
ment. It is a curious commentary on Indian politics 
that Mr. Fazl Haq, following on his expulsion from the 
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Muslim League, has found it necessary to reform his 
government and in doing so to enlist the aid of the Hindu 
Congress party! 

Popular ministries have now functioned for over five 
years with some degree of success in the Muslim provinces 
of the Panjab, Sind and Bengal. In each case Hindu 
ministers have been included in the cabinet. A coalition 
ministry has recently been set up in Orissa. The Assam 
Government, as already noted, resigned a short time ago; 
the Congress ex-Premier on being invited to form a 
ministry refused on the ground that he could not support 
the war. The Muslim League, which claims to repre- 
sent what it describes as the Muslim nation in India of 
go millions, does not, unlike Congress, interfere with 
Muslim ministries. Although inclined to support the 
British connection, it does not deserve the gibe of Pandit 
Nehru that it stands for full-blooded reaction. 

The outcastes, officially known as the Scheduled 
Castes, have 151 seats in the provincial assemblies out of 
a total of 1,585—30 each in Bengal and Madras and 20 
each in the Central Provinces and the United Provinces. 
Their influence in the administration since the Act came 
into force has been negligible mainly because, as has 
already been seen, they gave up the separate electorates 
conferred on them by the communal award under pres- 
sure and promises from caste Hindu leaders, as the only 
means of inducing Gandhi to abandon his death fast, 
undertaken with the object of keeping the outcastes on 
the side of the Hindus politically. There was the danger 
at the time that the outcastes might go over in a body to 
Islam or Christianity and so be lost to Hinduism. The 
result of outcaste complacency was that Congress 
succeeded in capturing most of the outcaste seats 
through their own nominees. Had the outcastes been 


1A new ministry has since been formed by a Muslim premier. 
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represented by independent members of their community 
they would have had a valuable bargaining power in 
several of the provinces, which might have helped to 
improve their economic position. It would not have 
been possible, for instance, for the Prime Minister of 
Madras to direct the outcaste group to vote down a bill 
for temple entry. On this point an appeal was made to 
Gandhi. His reply was that the outcastes must possess 
their souls in patience and all would be well in the end; 
an example of political opportunism hardly consistent 
with his policy of abolishing untouchability! The last 
thing the outcastes want is the elimination of the British 
connection. This attitude is reflected in an address 
presented to Lord Irwin by the Mahar community of 
Bombay in which they said: ‘‘We shall fight to the last 
drop of our blood any attempt to transfer the seat of 
authority from British hands to the so-called high-caste 
Hindus who have ill-treated us in the past and would 
do so again but for the protection of the British laws.” 
Outcaste leaders after two years of Congress rule affirm 
that the outcome of their support of Congress has been to 
rivet their economic fetters more firmly. Mr. M. C. 
Rajah, President of the Depressed Classes Association, in 
a statement of the 11th October, 1939, implored his 
Majesty’s Government not to sacrifice his community 
to the demands of Congress; in other words to decline to 
hand over the government of India to Congress leaders. 
What is happening, he says, is that while the British 
Government is becoming less and less imperialistic and 
more and more demogratic, Congress is becoming more 
and more totalitarian and less and less democratic. It 
is not surprising that as a result of Congress policy Dr. 
Ambedkar, the recognized leader of the outcastes, the 
first member of his community to serve on the Viceroy’s 
Council, now claims the restoration of the separate 
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electorates conceded by the communal award. To 
strengthen further the position of the community he 
demands that every ministry shall include an outcaste 
elected by outcaste members of the legislature concerned 
and that a share of all Government appointments pro- 
portionate to their numbers be assigned to the outcaste 
community. It 1s interesting to note that the Unionist 
(Muslim) Government of the Panjab has, unlike the 
Hindu Congress, shown itself ready to promote the 
interests of the Depressed Classes; in particular arrange- 
ments are being made to recruit them for the public 
services; one of them has recently been appointed a 
judge; another has been recommended for the Indian 
Civil Service. Impartial observers might well ask 
whether Congress had not missed a great opportunity in 
failing to attach this great community to itself by the 
bonds of gratitude. Instead of which it has by its policy 
and activities in the last four or five years completely 
alienated the outcastes, to say nothing of having attracted 
the hostility both of the princes and the Muslims. 

Other political parties, such as the National Liberals 
(mostly Hindu) and the Hindu Mahasabha, have not 
exercised any marked influence on the working of the 
new constitution. Their reactions to the war atmosphere 
will be referred to later. 

At this stage Indian politics pass into the arena of the 
world war. Congress attitude towards the crisis caused 
by the outbreak of hostilities in the destiny of the nations 
associated with the British Empire, reflects what it con- 
siders its moral right to speak for India. Previously its 
leaders, notably Jawahir Lal Nehru, had expressed strong 
disapproval not only of the foreign policy of His Majesty’s 
Government but of its handling of the problem of the 
Afghan frontier. They went so far as to appoint a 
Frontier Day to mark their protest against the treatment 
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of the Border tribes. The British attitude towards 
Japanese aggression, the Spanish revolution and Hitler’s 
policy in Europe were strongly criticized. Congress 
would not permit India to be involved in a war that might 
be dictated by the imperial interests of Britain. To 
emphasize their opposition to British policy an anti- 
recruiting campaign was started in the Panjab, only 
defeated by special legislation at the request of the 
Panjab Government. A month after the outbreak of 
the war the High Command withdrew their ministries. 
One reason for this action was that India had not been 
consulted before her belligerency was declared; another 
was the refusal of the British Government to declare its 
war aims; a third because obviously Congress could not 
remain in office and at the same time refuse participation 
in the war effort. It refused an invitation to join the 
Central Government. Later on in March 1940 it re- 
affirmed its position of hostility to the British Government 
asserting that the war was being carried on in the interests 
of imperialism and that to utilize India’s resources in the 
promotion of the struggle was an affront to the country. 
India demanded complete freedom or separation from 
the Empire. Two months later, after the collapse of 
France, the Poona resolution indicated a change of atti- 
tude. Congress now as an interim measure during the 
war expressed its readiness to form a National Government 
at the Centre responsible to the elected element in the 
Central Assembly, which would have meant Congress 
rule. The proposal naturally involved throwing over- 
board Gandhi and his non-violence policy. A prominent 
official of Congress was led to exclaim: “We offered to 
sell you our beloved leader for thirty pieces of silver and 
you would not accept the bargain.” 

In August 1940 the Viceroy again offered Congress 
places in the war cabinet. Again the offer was refused. 
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The High Command by this time felt that it was losing 
ground in the country; to bring themselves into the lime- 
light a campaign of modified civil disobedience which 
took the form (satyagraha) of preaching against participa- 
tion in the war, was instituted. For over a year the 
political stage of India has been absorbed by this unusual 
comedy. It still goes on. Doubtless the immense pro- 
paganda value with the American isolationist and some 
political and other groups in Britain, of the spectacle of 
ex-Prime Ministers, ex-Ministers and legislators going 
in shoals to prison was a strong incentive to the initiation 
of the scheme. Further developments are noted in the 
concluding chapter. 

At this point it is worth while to glance at the opinions 
on Congress and its policy expressed by Indian politicians 
who, while not subscribing to the Congress creed, are 
strongly nationalist and as anxious as Congress leaders 
that India should reach her full political stature at the 
earliest opportunity. The general feeling, especially 
among Hindu Liberals, is one of disappointment that 
Congress should have thrown in their hand instead of 
remaining in office and assisting in the war effort. Had 
they decided to stay, they might, it is thought, have 
rendered India an inestimable service and brought her 
to the goal to which Indian patriots desire to lead her. 
Had they played their cards better a Federal Government 
might have been in office at the outbreak of the war, and 
if Congress had not had a majority at the time it might 
speedily have attracted the support necessary to enable 
it to form a government; all that was required to that 
end was to conciliate the Muslims by admitting repre- 
sentative Muslims to the Congress provincial cabinets and 
convincing Indian rulers and outcastes that they had 
nothing to fear from a Congress government. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru’s speeches reflect this view; he is moreover 
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inclined to think that much of the eulogy bestowed on 
Congress ministries by British governors is not fully 
deserved. Other prominent Liberals, for instance Sir 
Chiman Lal Setalvad, criticize the Congress use of 
repressive laws, its heavy-handed treatment of Press 
criticism, and its penal legislation affecting the city of 
Bombay. There is a general condemnation of its totali- 
tarian methods and the complete divorce of its procedure 
from democratic principles. 

Other National leaders think the British Government, 
with their unswerving faith in democracy, have been 
disposed to give undue weight to the Congress position 
in the country. It is far from representing the majority, 
and since it refused to co-operate, other parties should 
have been offered substantial power. The attempt at 
appeasement made by the British Government had been 
of value to Congress in sustaining its diminished prestige. 

Dr. R. C, Reddi, Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra 
University, expresses the view that too much value is 
placed on the ballot-box in existing conditions in India, 
a tendency he considered dangerous; the theories of 
Dr. Sir R. P. Paranjpye, Vice-Chancellor of the Alla- 
habad University, run on similar lines. In his presi- 
dential address to the Liberal Association in December 
1939, he told his audience that the British association was 
essential; that barely a handful of Congressmen shared 
Gandhi’s views on non-violence as a political weapon, 
which the speaker regarded as not only useless but 
dangerous; while strongly criticizing His Mayesty’s 
Government for not putting India on a war footing earlier, 
he agreed that Congress demand for a declaration of war 
aims was impossible of fulfilment. He went on to con- 
demn the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. 
“Is it uncharitable,” he asked, ‘“‘to say that Gandhi 
expects to carry the uneducated voter off his feet by 
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means of a whirlwind campaign of truth, ahimsa (non- 
violence), charkha (the spinning-wheel), dharma (the 
Hindu socio-religious code), the abolition of untouch- 
ability, reinforced if necessary by a fast, and so, by means 
of a Constituent Assembly, to obtain a mandate to do 
what he likes?” Were not these the methods, one may 
ask, by which Congress won the victories of 1937? 
Congress ministers were, in Dr. Paranjpye’s view, only 
moderately successful. They could not, he says, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be called responsible to the 
legislatures or the primary electors. “‘They were the 
bond-slaves of a small junta and of the Mahatma whose 
word was law.” 

Some leading Hindu statesmen with a fine record of 
national service are inclined to doubt whether it 1s possible 
to blend sincerity with a mixture of politics and religious 
mysticism. Others, including leading business men, 
point out that the Gujarati and Marwari financiers and 
industrialists, who provided the funds without which 
the Congress effort would have been futile, were inspired, 
not by patriotic motives, but by the desire to expropriate 
British business, though they were not disposed to dis- 
pense with British guns. Pandit Nehru is candid enough 
to admit the exploitation of the peasant by the Bania 
or Hindu moneylender who, he says, fleeces the small 
landholder and tenant, gradually reducing them to 
beggary, and himself takes possession of their land. The 
village moneylender is allied to the financier who stands 
behind the Congress. The inference is obvious. 

The views of other critics of Congress may be briefly 
noted. Professor Bhagwan Das of the Benares University, 
writing in Sir Sarvapalli Radha Krishn’s Gandhi, refers 
to the corruption rife in Congress ranks. Here it may 
be noted that Gandhi himself has had occasion to question 
the accuracy of Congress records of membership. Sir 
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Manumath Mukerji, president of the Bengal Mahasabha, 
ascribes to Congress policy responsibility for the communal 
award. Others are of opinion that Congress threats of 
repudiation of the public debt of India held by British 
investors were responsible for the so-called economic safe- 
guards in the Act of 1935. Mr. Jamna Das Mehta, a 
prominent Hindu leader, regards the satyagraha campaign 
as a compliment to Britain; the late Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore condemned non-co-operation as political ascetic- 
ism leading nowhere; “‘not to a further education for 
the students whom Gandhi attracted to his side, but a 
non-education.”’ His fasts are a species of political maso- 
chism; his perverted nationalism was, Sir Rabindra felt, 
turning India into a prison camp. 

No one could accuse that brilliant orator, the Rt. 
Honble. Srinivasa Sastri, of predilection towards Britain. 
It will be remembered that at the Round Table Confer- 
ence he proposed that India should have the right to 
secede from the Commonwealth. Yet we find him, as 
president of a public meeting in Madras on 21st October, 
1941, stigmatizing as futile the Congress policy of affixing 
sanctions to its demands, when such sanctions took the 
form of inflicting punishment on itself; another example 
of political masochism. The allusion is obviously to the 
satyagraha campaign and the seeking of prison by Congress- 
men under Gandhi’s orders. Mr. Sastri was not inclined 
to attach full credence to British promises to be fulfilled 
after the war; the course most likely to lead to success 
was to revert to constitutional methods. 

It is indeed obvious that many of Mr. Gandhi’s country- 
men, mainly Hindus and strongly: nationalist, who for 
many years have played a prominent part on the political 
stage, regard his influence on politics as an impediment 
to constitutional progress rather than as the only hope of 
what he regards as an oppressed nation. Gandhi, so 
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long as he remained its leader, was Congress, if we are to 
believe Pandit Nehru. Before the present crisis in the 
party which led to his resignation there was a growing 
discontent with the policy of negation involved in the 
satyagraha movement, a deepening sense of frustration at 
the abandonment of constitutional effort. Many of the 
Leftists were spoiling for a fight with Government; the 
Rightists were thinking in terms of a resumption of office. 
The desertion of Congress by Mr. Munshi and Dr. 
Satyapal last summer was a heavy blow to its prestige. 
Dr. Satyapal has since offered his services to Government 
in the prosecution of the war. Both strongly condemn 
the satyagraha campaign. Dr. Satyapal, it should be 
noted, was the Congress leader in the Panjab. Another 
Congress leader, Mr. Satyamurthi, advocates a return 
to office in the provinces and of Congress members to 
the Central Legislature, but would stipulate that Mr. 
Gandhi should be allowed by Government to carry on 
his satyagraha campaign. The Mahatma must be hu- 
moured! Congress and other members of one province, 
Orissa, have already decided among themselves to form 
a coalition ministry under a non-Congress (Hindu) 
leader. There are indeed signs and portents that Con- 
gress 1s coming to a parting of the ways. 

As to the other political parties the Muslim League 
under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah has followed the 
Congress example in refusing to take office in a war 
cabinet. In October 1939, Mr. Jinnah demanded a 
majority of the seats in the cabinet if Congress stayed 
out; an equal number if Congress joined the Government. 
He repeated the claim when fresh efforts were made and 
the result is that though there are Muslims in the war 
cabinet they do not represent the League. The League, 
as already noted, has threatened civil war if Congress 
resume Office in the provinces; it is unalterably opposed 
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to government on the British parliamentary model at 
the Centre. Indiais nota nation. Muslims and Hindus, 
the League claims, are distinct and separate nattonal 
entities; the Muslims must have a land of their own in 
India. The League, though not actually promoting, is 
not hindering the war effort and the flower of the martial 
races of India, the Panjabi Muslims, are volunteering in 
their thousands in the army. At one time it was given 
out that the League would intervene forcibly 1f satyagraha 
assumed threatening proportions. Muslims are prepared 
to wait till the end of the war for further constitutional 
advances. They too, it should be said, desire self- 
government, if it can be secured without condemning 
them to the status of a permanent minority. 

Muslims still support the British connection though 
they are inclined to think the British Government in its 
_anxiety to establish parliamentary government in India, 
has not always been fair to them. ‘‘You bound the 
Muslims hand and foot and gave them to the Hindus,” 
said a leading Muslim, Sir Shafaat Ahmed, the other 
day to the present writer. On the other side it is asserted 
that the British have placed captive Hinduism at the 
mercy of the Muslim! Who shall arbitrate? 

The position of the Mahasabha may be summed up 
in a phrase, the Hindu majority must rule India. His 
Majesty’s Government should, they think, abolish the 
communal award, tell the Muslims plainly that they will 
have no special privileges or safeguards, “‘no coalition 
moonshine, you must settle with the majority.” The 
Muslim claim to a land of their own can never be con- 
ceded ; there must be no vivisection of India. The pro- 
vince of Sind, despite its overwhelming Muslim popula- 
tion and its geographical remoteness, must be restored 
to Bombay. Muslim ultramontanism is a spectre that 
haunts the Mahasabha mind. What if the nations that 
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signed the Saadabad pact, Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, 
and Iraq, should champion the cause of Indian Muslims 
and set up a confederacy of Muslim powers from Arabia 
to Burma? The only safe line of defence against such 
a danger is, in the view of the Mahasabha leaders, that 
young Hindus by enlisting in their thousands for the war 
should overthrow Muslim preponderance in the army. 
Like the Muslims the Mahasabha Hindus are ready to 
wait till after the war for the settlement of India’s con- 
stitutional claims. Meanwhile the party support the 
war effort. 

The attitude of the Indian Liberals since the war is 
reflected in their criticisms of Congress policy. Not all 
the prominent members of the party subscribed to the 
Sapru Scheme put forward at the Bombay Conference 
of March last year. Generally speaking they stand for 
a national government so as to ensure the maximum 
effort in the prosecution of the war. Unfortunately they 
have not been able to show that such a measure is prac- 
ticable without some kind of understanding between the 
protagonists on the Indian political stage, Hindu and 
Muslim. The fresh proposal put forward in the middle 
of January would not secure a national government unless 
such an agreement were reached ; without it the proposed 
cabinet would be almost entirely unrepresentative. 
Many leading business men and industrialists are more 
or less associated with the moderate politics of the 
Liberals. An economic partnership with Britain or at 
least a definite guarantee that the safeguards against 
discrimination in the economic field would not be 
utilized by Whitehall to prevent the establishment of 
new industries that might compete with the British 
manufacturer, would win over a large number of Liberals, 
including some of the best brains in India, to the side of 
Britain. 

G 
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There are indications that the non-Brahmin party of 
Madras is increasing in strength. It strongly supports 
the British connection and is reverting to its former anti- 
Brahmin attitude. In order to resist what it calls the 
Brahmin imperialism of Congress 1t demands the restora- 
tion of the separate representation accorded to it under 
the constitution of 1919. They are inclined to the idea 
of setting up a group of Dravidian provinces on a lin- 
guistic basis, in opposition to the Indo-Aryans of the 
north. 

There is little to add to what has been said already 
about the attitude of the outcaste community. What 
they now want is to be put in a position to fight their own 
battles in the political field under the egis of Britain. 

The supposed reluctance of Britain to transfer power 
to Indian hands has been the subject of much discussion 
in Indian political circles, more especially in connection 
with the proposals of the Liberal Conference and of 
Congress for the setting up of a national government 
during the war. The stipulation made by the British 
Government that in handing over power to a federal 
government Britain must reserve the right to fulfil her 
obligations to Indian rulers and minorities seems to 
Indian politicians to imply that the British will not allow 
them to run the country. Until complete power is 
transferred no settlement of the communal problem is 
possible, in the Hindu political view. With full par- 
liamentary government on the British model the Muslims 
would speedily come to terms with the Hindu majority. 
‘““We want power,” in the words of Mr. Kirpalani, 
General Secretary of Congress, “in order that we may 
fight out our quarrel with the Muslims.” Gandhi has 
supported this view in a recent statement in which he 
promises to settle the Hindu-Muslim quarrel in a brief 
period if only the British leave the country. ‘“‘The fight 
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would not be long,” he proclaims, “‘because thanks to 
British policy the Indians are an unarmed people.” 

What is the reply? Is it not a fact that wide powers 
were transferred under the Act of 1919? Did not the 
Bengal Legislative Council under that Act pass a Muni- 
cipal Act for Calcutta which, in the words of Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerji, gave self-government to the second city in 
the Empire, ousting British control? Did not the fiscal 
autonomy convention of 1920 enable the Indian legis- 
lature to kill Lancashire trade and generally restrict 
British trade with India? The new Indian legislature in 
the first year of its existence (1920) repealed the restric- 
tions on the Press and abolished the discriminatory pro- 
visions of the law in favour of British subjects. A few 
years ago it denounced the Ottawa convention mainly 
because it in some respects favoured Britain. 

So much for the Act of 1919. It would be difficult 
even for the extreme Nationalist to deny that practically 
supreme power was wielded in the provincial field by 
Congress and other ministries under the Act of 1935. 
For instance, Congress Government released political 
prisoners sentenced under the former régime, restored 
land to owners who under Congress instigation had 
refused to pay land revenue; they carried out their 
excise and educational policies; a protest from a Congress 
ministry secured the cancellation of the appointment ofa 
provincial governor. Congressmen themselves admit 
that ample authority vested in the provincial governments. 
Consider, for example, what Dr. U. Krishna Rao told 
the Municipal Council of Madras when resigning at the 
dictates of Gandhi, ‘‘we gave up power, prestige and all 
that comes with responsible government to follow what 
Congress thinks was a principle; men who were the rulers 
in eight provinces are now in jail for following a prin- 
ciple.” The Hindustan Times, a leading Congress journal, 
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furnishes further evidence, perhaps unintentionally, of 
the value placed by Congress on ministerial authority. 
The governors of Madras and the United Provinces, 
where Congress had once ruled, issued a notification that 
college students who indulged in strikes would not be 
considered for Government appointments. This action 
was described by the paper as an impertinence, since 
Congress could at any time resume power and rescind 
the order with a stroke of the pen! Did governors 
interfere when Congress ministries allowed Congress 
agents from the provinces to carry on subversive activities 
in adjacent States? Finally one may ask would minor- 
ities in all the provinces, if no substantial power had 
been transferred, clamour for the suspension of the 
constitution on the ground that their interests were being 
crushed by majority government? 


CHAPTER VII 
IS INDIA A NATION? 


AFTER the first world war a tendency developed among 
Indian politicians, especially of the more extreme groups, 
to give Indian politics an international aspect, and so 
indirectly to bring moral pressure to bear on what was, 
in their view, British reluctance to hand over the Indian 
Empire to the Indian Nationalist. They were influenced 
doubtless by the high hopes inspired by the League of 
Nations as the forum where even-handed justice would 
be dispensed between the people of the world. At one 
time Congress toyed with the idea of appealing to the 
League to arbitrate between India and Britain; later the 
suggestion was put forward that it might help to solve 
the problem of Indian minorities. With the gradual 
eclipse of the League in the last few years Indian politi- 
cians have ceased to look to Geneva. 

They have not, however, given up hope of bringing 
outside influence to bear on the solution of the Indian 
problem. At one period they placed reliance on the 
support of the British Labour Party; of late, however, 
official labour has grown a little suspicious of the powerful 
capitalist and bourgeois elements in Congress; Congress 
leaders might, in their view, establish a capitalist régime 
in the event of a Congress victory. But Congress realize 
that even if they must renounce Labour support there is 
a possibility of building up a strong body of opinion 
among well-meaning people in Britain who, without a 
knowledge of the realities of the Indian problem, are 
Anclined to judge Indian claims by British standards 
and to imagine that the best cures for political ills is 
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parliamentary democracy on the British model. Much has 
been and is being done to influence this type of opinion, 
not without success. In particular support for Indian 
claims has been forthcoming from Socialist intellectuals, 
both in and out of Parliament, and from prominent 
people in the literary and scientific world; from Liberal 
Members of Parliament; and from the Liberal and espe- 
cially from the Leftist Press. 

But the protagonists of Indian independence are con- 
vinced that the fight against British imperialism in its 
citadel is likely to be long and stiff; success might be 
more easily attained if the frontal attack could be sup- 
ported by flank movements. And so they turn to 
America, which they regard as the best hope of democracy, 
especially for Asiatic peoples, against the exploitation of 
Western imperialism. 

The appeal to America has been skilfully timed. It 1s 
realized in India that Britain greatly values American 
opinion ; as the impending cataclysm drew nearer it was 
more than ever essential that Britain should have the 
moral and material support of the American people. 
Could she hope for it if it could be made clear that while 
she claimed to be holding the pass for the democracies of 
the world she was actually refusing free institutions to 
India ; that she was in fact holding the great Indian nation 
in bondage, bleeding her white, imprisoning her political 
leaders without trial or imposing vindictive sentences on 
the most prominent of them. It may not unfairly be 
concluded that Congress in instituting its satyagraha 
campaign of preaching against the war had in view the 
effect on American opinion of the spectacle of ex-prime 
ministers, ex-ministers and members of Indian parlia- 
ments being sent in shoals to prison because, as they 
would say, Britain refused to allow them to administer 
their country and to work for its defence. It was a well- 
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known fact that a very strong body of isolationists in 
America were opposed to any kind of intervention in 
Europe; the exposure of the perfidy imputed to Britain 
of posing as the champion of democracy while denying 
India her freedom would naturally strengthen the isola- 
tionist position. If anti-British opinion of the kind could 
be worked up to the right pitch Britain might feel that 
the only way to neutralize its damaging effect on her 
interests was to banish Indian discontent by meeting 
the claims of Congress. 

An elaborate system of spreading anti-British propa- 
ganda has been set up both in America and Britain to 
carry on the campaign of vituperation and of blackening 
the fair name of Britain on the ground of her alleged 
oppression of the Indian people. Much skill is shown 
in the use of tendentious statements, in putting forward 
half-truths. Two examples may be given to illustrate 
these tactics. American audiences are told of the ravages 
of malaria in India, of its devastating effect on the 
stamina of the people, of the fearful toll of life from the 
disease. It is implied that Britain has neglected to 
handle the problem; that nothing has been done to make 
quinine available in adequate quantities. The speakers 
carefully avoid mention of the fact that for the last 
twenty years responsible Indian ministers have controlled 
the Department of Public Health; or that for more than 
a hundred years the Indian Government has endeavoured 
to make the supply of quinine available everywhere. 
In another case it is asserted that the rate of infant 
mortality is infinitely higher in India than in Britain. 
The natural inference is that British administrators are 
callous of Indian life. The fact alleged is true enough; 
nothing is said of the difference in conditions in the two 
countries. Child marriage, for example, is partly respon- 
sible for the high rate of infant mortality; another reason 
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is that many people in India give their babies rice-water 
instead of milk. Reckless breeding, especially among 
the lower classes, compared with the limitation of families 
in Britain, is another adverse factor in India. 

Most emphasis is placed on the more general indictment 
that Britain is holding the Indian nation in bondage for 
her own selfish purposes. The implication is that 
Indians are a homogeneous people similar to what is 
found in America and Britain, where practically every- 
body understands the meaning of democracy and its 
responsibilities, where culture and the general outlook 
on life are a joint heritage of the community at large. 
The force of the attack depends very much on whether 
India is in fact a united nation with similar character- 
istics to those existing in the two great democracies of 
the world. This being so it 1s surprising that Congress 
has never made any real effort to prove the existence in 
India of an integrated nationality. The explanation is 
perhaps that it feels that no one at least in America is 
likely to challenge its claim to speak for the whole country 
and in its name to demand independence and the right 
to evolve its own form of government. It would, indeed, 
be surprising if India had in fact achieved national unity, 
having regard to her history, the vast extent—almost on 
a continental scale—of the country, and to the difference 
in geographical features of the various regions it com- 
prises. In many respects it invites comparison with 
Europe. There is the same congeries of races with char- 
acteristics of their own; there are a great many major 
languages; distinctions of race are, if anything, more 
strongly marked. There is, for example, no such phy- 
sical diversity between the races of Europe (leaving out 
the Laplander) as that between the stalwart Sikhs, 
Musulmans of the Panjab and the Pathans of the Frontier 
in the north and the small and physically inferior Madrassi 
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of the south. A Pathan, apart from the fact that he 
would know that he was still under the rule of the King 
Emperor, would feel as much out of his element in a 
Madras village as would a Scotch gillie in Athens or 
Rome. 

As regards the differences in regional characteristics, 
the Indus valley with its mountain hinterland has his- 
torically and ethnographically closer affinities with Central 
Asia than with India. In Rajputana, which comprises 
most of the western desert, Rajputs have for several 
hundred years lived to a great extent apart from India. 
The vast Panjab plains with their cold and bracing 
winter climate and the fierce dry heat of the summer, 
breed hardier races than the tropical south where, except 
on the plateau, it is never really cool. South of the 
Vindhayas, a mountain range which divides the Deccan 
(south India) from the northern regions, the predominant 
element in the population is Dravidian, a type different 
from the people of the north in language and racial 
characteristics. ‘The Vindhayas and the trackless forest 
of the central plateau formed a difficult barrier to invad- 
ing armies moving against the south, and largely for this 
reason the south lived a life apart from the north for 
hundreds of years before the advent of the British. At 
the close of the thirteenth century Muslim invaders 
conquered the Deccan and set up several independent 
kingdoms which, after the overthrow in 1565 of the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar in the extreme south, 
divided most of the country from the Vindhayas to Cape 
Comcrin between themselves. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb over- 
threw these Muslim kingdoms and annexed the country 
to the Mughal Empire based on Delhi. Mughal rule 
in the south was, however, of short duration; Maratha 
insurgents seized a great part of the new provinces; most 
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of the remainder, with Hyderabad as its capital, was 
ruled by the Nizam, nominally on behalf of Delhi, 
actually as an independent sovereignty. Muslim invas- 
ions banished all hopes of national unity. Even in pre- 
Muslim times, however, the country was divided into 
many kingdoms with short intervals of empire over large 
parts of the country. 

This brief incursion into history shows clearly enough 
that there was no question of an Indian nationality 
covering the whole sub-continent from the thirteenth 
century onwards; there was no political unity till the 
British established their empire over the whole country, 
including Kashmir, less than a century ago. 

Hindu Nationalists might argue that there was a 
cultural and religious unity between the peoples of the 
north and south for whom Hinduism was the rule of life. 
Hinduism was, admittedly, a connecting link between 
the two regions, but there was very little intercourse 
owing to the lack of communications, the vast distances 
to be covered, and the dangers and natural obstacles 
to be faced; in any case Hinduism was a dividing force 
between Hindu and Muslim, and Muslims were, through- 
out the greater part of India, the dominant people. 
Here one may comment that Christianity without the 
competition of a rival religion such as Islam in India 
has not been able to overcome regional and racial 
differences in Europe and weld the peoples of Europe 
into a single nation. 

The resurgence against the Mughals of the Marathas, 
a Hindu peasantry of the south with martial qualities, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century has already 
been referred to. Had there been any real sense of 
nationhood among the Hindus at that time one would 
have expected the Marathas to ally themselves with the 
Rajputs of Rajputana and Central India against the 
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common enemy, the Muslims, who had ruled them for 
seven centuries. On the contrary the Marathas ravaged 
and plundered the territories of their co-religionists of 
the north, carving out kingdoms for themselves and 
imposing a system of rule almost as repugnant to the 
people as that of the Muslims. Where was the Hindu 
nation in those days, to say nothing of a united people?” 
Any feeling of solidarity that may exist among Hindus 
generally at the present time 1s explained by the political 
unity which Britain has established throughout India. 
Political development in India and the working of the 
Act of 1935 described in earlier chapters hardly suggests 
the existence of a nation including all the various peoples 
of the sub-continent. Not only does a wide and hitherto 
unbridgeable gulf divide the two great communities, 
Hindu and Muslim; there are other communities within 
the Hindu pale which deny the leadership of Congress. 
Take, for instance, the Justice party of Madras which 
demanded separate representation against the Brahmins 
in 1919, despite the fact that the latter were barely a 
thirtieth of the population. They are pressing not only 
for a restoration of this privilege now; their leaders go 
still further and demand separate Dravidian provinces, 
a claim which is a negation even of Hindu nationalism. 
The Marathas of Bombay, it may be noted, have separate 
representation because of their fear of Brahmin domina- 
tion; Sikhism is a protestant offshoot from Hinduism; 
the Sikhs have separate electorates and press not only 
for a continuance of the privilege but for a stronger 
contingent in the legislatures on the ground of their 
former rule in the Panjab and the outstanding part they 
play in the defence of India. The sixty million outcastes, 
outside the social and economic pale of Hinduism but 
claimed by the Hindus for political purposes, demand 
that their separate electorates be restored to them. It 
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would be an anomaly should Hindus claim the out- 
castes as part of the Hindu nation when they deny 
them every civic right except that of voting for Hindu 
legislators. 

The Hindus of the Mahasabha, the great party of 
orthodox Hinduism, candidly admit that there are two 
hations in India, Hindus and Muslims; they concede 
further that the two communities have nothing in com- 
mon, in tradition, culture or economic activities, to unite 
them politically. Gandhi and Congress leaders implicitly 
deny the existence of an Indian nationality when they 
assert, as they did recently, that what Congress wants is 
that the British should abandon India entirely and leave 
Hindus and Muslims to fight out their quarrel. It is an 
uncontestable fact that the dynamic force behind the 
political movement in India has throughout been Hindu; 
although Congress claims an all-India status there can 
be no question that it envisages a Hindu Government 
based on a parliamentary majority. 

The Muslims, as already observed, claim a separate 
country to be known as Pakistan. They are strongly 
opposed to a parliamentary system, especially at the 
Centre, because they are convinced this would mean 
Hindu rule, and they do not trust Hindus to deal fairly 
with them. One may here quote an example of the 
vagaries of Hindu political opinion on the communal 
question. Thus Dr. Moonjee, a prominent Mahasabha 
leader, accuses Gandhi of handing over India, bound 
hand and foot, to Mr. Jinnah, President of the Muslim 
League. ‘‘It is,”? exclaims the doctor, ‘‘the sacred duty 
of Bengal to reconquer India for Hinduism.” 

On the other hand, as already observed, Gandhi pro- 
claims to the world that India lies helpless in the fetters 
of British imperialism. There results the curious pheno- 
menon of one political leader, Gandhi, putting all the 
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blame for Indian troubles on Britain, while another 
leader, like Gandhi a strong Hindu nationalist, ascribes 
the responsibility for those troubles to Gandhi himself. 
Which is the authentic voice? The discord grows in 
volume with Jinnah’s demand for a separate Muslin 
India. Dr. Moonjee’s outburst, it may be observed, 
reflects the opinion of the Mahasabha and of many other 
Hindus that Gandhi’s policy of non-violence and non- 
co-operation has greatly weakened the Hindu position, 
that it is responsible for the communal award and the 
indirect cause of Muslim intransigence. 

The strong position of the Muslims in the Indian army 
has already been noted. The determination of the 
Hindu politician to redress the balance in favour of 
Hinduism, it need hardly be said, 1s inconsistent with the 
single nation theory. The Muslims are equally deter- 
mined to maintain their military advantage; even Sir 
Sikandar Hayat, Premier of the Panjab, a man of other- 
wise moderate views, regards this as an article of faith. 
The effect of Hindu rule in eight provinces on Muslim 
opinion has been noted elsewhere. There can be little 
doubt that Muslims will not submit to a repetition of 
that experience. The insistent demand of Hindus for a 
suspension of Muslim rule is equally relevant to the issue 
we are considering. It is hardly necessary to recapitulate 
the many differences in personal law and social customs 
which keep the two great communities apart. 

A leading Muslim politician, Haji Sir Abdullah Harun, 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Muslim 
League, a short time ago made an appeal to America 
on behalf of the Muslims. While expressing appreciation 
of America’s interest in India’s freedom he told the 
Americans that Muslims hoped that before forming 
opinions on the merits of Indian political claims they 
would study the relevant facts. He pointed out that the 


Abdullah goes on to implore the Americans to grasp the 
fundamental issue between Britain and the Congress: 
‘**How the go million Muslims are to be accommodated 
in the new picture.” Let American wellwishers, he 
suggests, ‘intercede with Congress and bring them down 
to some reasonable level of tolerance and understanding 
if India is to avoid a terrible civil war.” 

One might commend Sir Abdullah Harun’s appeal to 
American papers like the New Republic which on the eve 
of the Japanese attack on Hawaii referred to what it 
called Mr. Churchill’s ‘sahib mentality’ as among the 
chief obstacles to America’s entry into the war. There 
is something more to it than that. 

Dr. Ambedkar in his Thoughts on Paktestan, in which he 
examines the Hindu-Muslim controversy, quotes the late 
Lord Balfour on the question of parliamentary democracy. 
In the opinion of the British statesman the successful 
working of parliamentary government assumes the exist- 
ence of certain conditions, and only when they exist 
can parliamentary government take root; the whole 
essence of British parliamentary government lies in the 
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intention to make the thing work. Further, British par- 
liamentary machinery presupposes a people fundamen- 
tally at one, and for that reason, says Lord Balfour, the 
Opposition does not attempt to stop the machine. Pro- 
fessor Laski, whom Dr. Ambedkar also quotes, puts 
forward the theory that the strength of parliamentary 
government is exactly measured by the unity of political 
parties on fundamental objects. As against this theory, 
Dr. Ambedkar remarks that the idea of the Opposition, 
both in India, in Egypt and other Eastern countries, 
is to stop the machine, and Indian politicians, he thinks, 
have not yet grasped British parliamentary principles. 

Religion is the main element in the creed of the great 
political parties in India, a fact which not only makes it 
difficult for them to agree on fundamentals but militates 
against national development. The pre-requisites of an 
integrated nationality hardly exist at present. Is it 
possible for an impartial student of the differences, racial, 
social, geographical and cultural that sunder her peoples 


to regard India as a great united nation struggling to be 
free? 


CHAPTER VIII 


INDIAN POLITICS AND THE MILITARY 
QUESTION 


DEFENCE lies at the core of the Indian political problem. 
Unless India can hold her own against all comers her 
independence would not, in the opinion of statesmen like 
Sir Sikandar Hayat, last a single day. How does political 
India propose to develop adequate military strength 
when she can no longer rely on imperial Britain? 

For the last twenty years Mr. Gandhi as Congress 
dictator has injected non-violence into the politics of 
the party. A non-violent India would, he says, have 
no enemies and would accordingly need no military 
forces. In the India of his dreams he would only require 
a few police to prevent dacoity. Although Congress 
subscribed to his creed as the price of his leadership, 
many of his supporters feel that something more than 
non-violence is required as a passport to independent 
nationhood in the world to-day. Leaders of the Hindu 
Mahasabha go still further and assert that twenty years 
of Gandhian pacifism has sapped the vitality of the 
Hindus. 

Gandhi himself at times imparts a measure of realism 
into his politics. He is not thinking non-violently for 
instance when he criticizes British imperialism for dis- 
arming the people of India by means of the Arms Act 
and thereby undermining their military capacity. It is, 
he says, the first duty of a Government to train the 
people in the art of self-defence; does Britain not feel 
humiliated when thousands of Hindus flee in terror to 
Indian States from a handful of Muslim hooligans? 
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Because of British policy India has to rely for her pro- 
tection on British bayonets and a mercenary army of 
Indians. 

The army in India before the war was a little over 
200,000 men of all arms including 55,000 British troops 
and a diminutive Air Force lent by Britain. There was 
in addition a tiny nucleus of an Indian Auxiliary Air 
Force. The Indian Army was recruited from what are 
known generally as the martial races, Muslims of the 
Panjab, Rajputana and the United Provinces, and 
Pathans of the Frontier Province, Sikhs, and, among 
Hindus, Rajputs, Dogra-Rajputs, Garhwalis and other 
peasant clans of the Panjab, the United Provinces and 
Rajputana such as Jats, Ahirs and in the south the 
Marathas. There was a contingent of roughly 20,000 
Gurkhas from the independent mountain State of Nepal. 

The Marathas are the only warrior people of the south 
of any consequence and considerable numbers belonging 
to the Hindu community. The other clans referred to, 
living as they do in the colder and healthier climate of 
the north, have a physique far superior to the races of 
the south where tropical conditions sap vitality. 

Before the first world war the annual military charges 
in India amounted roughly to £23 millions; after the 
war they were more than double that figure as a result 
largely of the increase in pay of the rank and file both 
British and Indian, the grant of rations to Indian ranks 
and the increased cost of equipment. Considerable 
reductions were, however, quickly effected and before 
the present war, mainly by reducing the establishment, 
the cost had been brought down to £34 millions. It 
may be noted that heavy economies were effected in the 
budget of 1939 (February) mainly by slowing down 
mechanization and by the withdrawal of British troops. 

The officer cadre of the Indian Army was British till 
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the end of the first world war. It was then decided to 
meet in part the demand of the political intelligentsia 
and initiate a scheme of Indianization. There were 
other reasons. Indians of the fighting races: had shown 
themselves capable of leadership; it was obviously desir- 
able to give both them and the educated classes a chance 
of proving their merit. Casualties had been very heavy 
among the British officers, and during the war it was not 
easy to replace them. Viceroy’s commissioned officers 
had not, except in a few cases, the necessary educational 
qualifications. It may be noted that in the present 
war many young Indians of the educated classes have 
shown fine military qualities, especially in the Air Force. 
In the first instance the recruitment of Indian officers 
was confined to certain regiments; all units are now 
open to Indian recruits. 

At the outset Indian officers were trained at Sandhurst. 
India now has its own military colleges. 

Sixteen and a half territorial battalions (including 
4 urban battalions) increased since the war to 244 
battalions, officered by Indians, were established in 1921 
and succeeding years. These battalions are recruited 
mainly on a territorial rather than on a caste basis. 
Officers Training Corps were introduced at the univer- 
sities with the object of giving the political intelligentsia 
an opportunity of undergoing military training. Some 
difficulty has been experienced in ebimng officers for 
the territorial units in the south. 

Much has been done of late in developing the Royal 
Indian Navy. A small navy had been maintained up 
to 1862, when it was abolished for reasons of economy. 
The desirability of reconstructing it was emphasized by 
experience in the first world war, and also by the growing 
demand in India for reducing the degree of dependency 
on the British Navy. The first proposal to establish an 
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Indian Navy was, however, rejected by the Legislative 
Assembly, and that a beginning has been made is largely 
due to the persistence of the British authorities. So 
far political India has shown no sign of facing up to the 
huge outlay involved if India is to have a navy capable 
of defending her shores against attack by a major power. 

Imperial strategy regards the principal réle of the 
Indian army to maintain internal security and to protect 
the North-West Frontier. The defence of the country 
against external aggression is an imperial concern. 
Mainly because of the danger of communal outbreaks a 
large proportion of British troops has always been ear- 
marked for internal security. 

His Majesty’s Government agreed to pay an annual 
subvention of £2 millions as an aid to the upkeep of the 
British forces in India following the recommendations 
of the Garran Commission in 1933. 

The Indian Army had not been mechanized at the 
outbreak of the war. In September 1939, however, 
His Majesty’s Government accepted the proposals of the 
Chatfield Commission which had reported on the ques- 
tion of the modernization of the Forces in India in 1938 
39 and agreed to supply without cost to India equipment 
to the value of £30 millions. They also agreed to meet 
the cost of Indian troops employed overseas apart from 
the pay of the regular regiments in existence before the 
war. It is interesting to compare these defence measures 
with the programme for the expenditure of £80 millions 
in Australia on war preparations in May 1939. 

British military policy in India has been for many 
years the target of attack from political India. A view 
commonly held is that the British Army in India is in 
reality an imperial reserve in the Far East and for that 
reason His Majesty’s Government should bear the cost 
of the greater part of its upkeep. The educated classes, 
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Hindu and Muslim, consider that Britain has failed in 
her duty in not building up an Indian Army and Navy 
adequate to the requirements of a self-governing India. 
On their side the Hindu political intelligentsia object 
to the distinction drawn between martial and non- 
martial classes which, in their view, is artificial and at 
any rate has not, they think, any justification in these 
days of mechanization. If all classes were given a chance 
of military service the distinction would, they assert, 
disappear. Unfortunately this argument is not borne 
out by the facts. There was no impediment to enlistment 
in the last war, yet out of three-quarters of a million men 
recruited for the combatant services in India the martial 
clans of the north and the Marathas of the south (26,000) 
and the Nepalese (60,000) produced between them 
635,000; Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and Bengal 
provided only a little over 20,000 between them. Madras 
had to its credit 50,000, many of them outcastes. 

The main duty of the Indian Army for nearly a hundred 
years has been the protection of the North-West Frontier. 
Campaigning in the bleak and inhospitable mountains 
of the borderland demands a physical endurance which 
the people of the south do not possess; reasons of policy 
made recruitment of the hardier races inevitable. Some 
Hindu politicians insinuate that the practice was adopted 
because the peasantry of the north were not infected 
with anti-British politics; the truth is that the composi- 
tion of the army had been more or less settled long before 
Congress politics developed an anti-British bias. 

A criticism it is more difficult to meet is that Britain 
has not given Indians any opportunity of developing 
military leadership. Indians up to twenty years or so 
ago could only hold subordinate positions in the different 
units as Viceroy’s commissioned officers; the senior 
Indian officer in a unit was junior to the last-joined 
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subaltern, a system that did not encourage initiative in 
the Indian soldier. In justification one may suggest 
that the Indian middle classes, belonging for the most 
part to the religious, literary and mercantile classes 
which for thousands of years had had no military associa- 
tions, did not offer material suitable for military leader- 
ship, nor were they attracted by the prospect of a military 
career. At the same time a suitable type of officer might 
have been found among the Rajput or Sikh squirearchy 
both in the States and in British India; also from among 
Panjabi Musulman, Pathan and Maratha landowners of 
position. The number would probably not have been 
great, yet a useful nucleus of Indian military leaders 
might have been built up. It is regrettable that no such 
scheme was initiated. Viceroy’s commissions, it may be 
observed, were given to men from the ranks, few of whom 
were sufficiently educated to take independent command. 

Here one may comment that caste has undoubtedly 
weakened the capacity of Hindu India for self-defence. 
It requires no elaboration of argument to show that a 
system which excludes five-sixths or more of the popula- 
tion from responsibility for fighting for their country, 
comprising those with the best brains (the Brahmins) at 
the top, does not make for military strength nor does it 
encourage patriotism. Caste explains to a large degree 
the success of the Muslim invasions. The Rajputs bore 
the brunt of the attacks with splendid fortitude; had 
they had the whole people at their back the result might 
have been different. Mr. Gandhi when accusing British 
imperialism of emasculating Hinduism should not forget 
the effect of caste on the military aptitude of the people. 
The effect of the Arms Act has been absurdly exaggerated. 
Probably not one in a hundred of the people possessed 
weapons of any efficiency; the position as regards carry- 
ing arms is much the same in India as in Britain. Not 
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one Englishman in a thousand has fired a rifle or revolver 
before being called up for military service; the fact that 
he has not handled such weapons till summoned to fight 
for his country does not diminish his military capacity. 
The strongest and most important element in the 
Indian Army to-day is the Muslim element, mainly com- 
posed of Panjabi Musulmans and Pathans. The Sikhs 
are well represented; the Hindu representation is com- 
paratively weak. Hindu politicians of all schools of 
thought regard the position as likely to constitute a dis- 
turbing factor in majority rule. A Hindu Defence 
Minister might soon find himself in difficulties if the 
hostile minority in the legislature had a predominant 
position in the army. There 1s another danger. Apart 
from the Muslims, the so-called martial classes among 
the Hindus are non-political; if a large army recruited 
mainly from these classes were officered by its natural 
leaders, e.g. Rajput landowners, it might happen that 
the army would attempt to control the politicians as the 
Japanese army has succeeded in doing. Other examples 
of the kind are the recent military coup d’état in Iraq; 
Reza Shah, the ex-King of Persia, owed his success to a 
similar movement. Probably because of this political 
threat to Hindu majority rule, Hindu politicians advocate 
a conscript army officered mainly by the Hindu intelli- 
gentsia. The Mahasabha is determined to redress the 
balance in favour of Hinduism at the earliest opportunity 
and is calling on Hindu youth to enlist in their thousands. 
On the other hand, the Muslims are equally resolved to 
maintain their military predominance as an essential 
safeguard against oppression under Hindu majority rule. 
The clash of opposing interests in the military field 
adds to the difficulty of solving the Indian political 
problem. The Mahasabha gave out recently that they 
would regard the appointment of a Muslim as Defence 
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Minister to the War Cabinet as a hostile act; Muslims 
would, on the other hand, never agree to the portfolio 
of Defence going to a Hindu, in view of the declared 
Hindu policy of attacking the Muslim position in the 
army. 

A reference may be made in passing to the attitude of 
Hindu politicians to the Frontier problem. It does not 
exist, according to Mr. Gandhi. The British, for the sake 
of acquiring military experience in Frontier warfare, 
deliberately foment unrest among the tribes. He is 
quite convinced that with the support of Pathan leaders 
who have joined the Congress he could pacify the Frontier 
in a few months. The tribesmen would, he thinks, adopt 
the creed of non-violence if only he were allowed to 
preach his gospel beyond the border! 

The Hindu Mahasabha does not share Congress 
optimism as regards the Frontier under Hindu rule. 
In their view Muslim ultramontanism 1s a real danger. 
They regard with suspicion the Saadabad pact between 
Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey and Iraq; the agreement 
might mean interference from across the Frontier should 
trouble develop under self-government between Hindu 
and Muslim. Only a strong Hindu army could hold 
the border down. The Pathans and Panjabi Musulmans 
must no longer be able to claim the rdle of Wardens of 
the Marches. 

It may be noted that, like the Muslims, the Sikhs 
demand political weightage both in the Panjab legis- 
Jature and at the Centre because of their strong position 
in the army and their military services to India. They 
are as determined as the Muslims to maintain their 
existing military privileges. 

Has Britain a reply to her critics? This much can be 
said that for nearly a century and a half she has protected 
India from invasion by land and sea. India has had the 
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benefit free of cost (less a negligible subvention) of the 
sure shield of the Royal Navy. The Indian Army has 
been kept at a minimum strength. The British subaltern 
had proved his qualities of leadership; he was cheap; 
Indian substitutes would have cost nearly as much; was 
it worth while to risk efficiency by an experiment which 
seemed of doubtful necessity and for which, certainly 
until recently, there was no particular demand? 

The military budget before the first world war was not 
unduly large for so vast a country as India; it was open 
to the charge of inflation for a few years afterwards, till 
it was reduced to reasonable proportions. It has through- 
out compared favourably with the Japanese expenditure 
on defence. Even so it is strongly criticized by political 
India as unduly large, absorbing as it does nearly half 
of the Central Revenues. As against this it may be noted 
that it is hardly 25 per cent of the total revenue of India, 
central and provincial, far less than the proportional 
military expenditure of the aggressor nations. Had 
Indian politicians been prepared to spend a third of the 
money the Japanese have spent on armaments in the 
past few years, India would to-day be impregnable to 
Japanese assault. 

Britain paid the greater part of the expenses incurred 
by India in the last war; she bore the cost of protecting 
India from attack by sea and kept the seas safe for her 
trade; she has paid and is paying hundreds of millions 
in interest on a debt incurred to finance that war; it 
cannot be denied that India benefited from the German 
overthrow; had the Germans won, the voice of the 
Indian politician would not be heard in the land to-day. 
As compared with the immense burden of war debt 
Britain was carrying before the present war, India is 
paying £5 or £6 millions only in unproductive debt, a 
fact that may not unreasonably be used as a retort to 
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the indictment of British imperial selfishness. So far in 
the present war Indian expenditure has been on a very 
modest scale. For example, the military budget for 
1940-41 was only £55 millions, less than a week’s ex- 
penditure in Britain. Subscriptions to war loans up to 
November of last year amounted to £67 millions. 

Congress for years before the war challenged British 
foreign policy. The attack was led by Pandit Jawahir 
Lal Nehru. He strongly criticized British failure to 
prevent the Japanese seizure of Manchuria and later 
British reluctance to intervene and prevent the invasion 
of China. He would have had Britain forcibly oppose 
Italy in Abyssinia ; she should have supported the Spanish 
Republic against Franco; it was a fatal blunder to leave 
Czecho-Slovakia to its fate. Not a man or a rupee was 
offered to Britain should she embark on the vast military 
adventures involved in the Congress view of the inter- 
national situation. On the contrary Congress demanded 
that the military budget should be halved so as to provide 
finance to enable it to carry out its election promises 
to the countryside. In the event of the outbreak of war, 
as a result of the weakness of British foreign policy, 
Congress would not permit Britain to utilize the resources 
of India in the prosecution of the struggle. As acorollary 
of this attitude an anti-recruiting campaign was started 
in the Panjab which had to be countered by special 
legislation at the request of the Panjab (Unionist) 
Government. 

The war found India unprepared. Her industries 
were not on a war footing; she could not produce tanks, 
lorries, cars, aeroplanes, ships or munitions generally on 
an adequate scale. After the collapse of France a Mission 
was despatched by the British Ministry of Supply under 
the leadership of Sir Alexander Roger to advise the 
Government how Indian industry could develop its war 
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potential to the utmost. His Majesty’s Government is 
meeting the cost (£54 millions) of the new factories 
and is helping generally in the supply of machines and 
technique necessary to implement the programme 
drawn up by the Mission. An army of over a million 
men has been raised by voluntary recruitment; thousands 
of commissions are being given to young Indians of the 
educated classes. Here one may note that the Panjab 
Legislature passed a resolution a short time ago, recom- 
mending to the Indian Government that King’s commis- 
sions should be given in strict accordance with enlistments 
to the rank and file of classes to which the candidates 
belonged. The southern provinces, with Bengal and 
Bihar, have not shown equal enthusiasm with the. north; 
the recruits they supply, apart from the Marathas and 
some outcaste groups, generally prefer the technical 
services such as Signals or the Royal Indian Army Service 
Corps. The outcastes are keen to serve and new bat- 
talions are being raised of Mazabhi Sikhs (outcastes 
converted to Sikhism) in the Panjab, Mahars in Bombay, 
and Pariahs in Madras. 

With the Japanese hordes at the gates of India Congress 
has overcome its reluctance to forgo Gandhi’s leadership 
and has jettisoned the policy of non-violence. Gandhi 
has gone into retirement but protests that he will con- 
tinue to preach satyagraha and ahimsa with a handful of 
faithful disciples. At the time of writing Congress has 
not shown to what extent it 1s prepared to play a part 
in the defence of India. Even if it still refuses to serve 
in the Viceroy’s War Cabinet it could do much to stimu- 
Jate recruiting for the army and munition factories and 
in the raising of funds. Such an attitude on its part 
would go far to neutralizing the effect of Gandhi's 
activities. 

Meanwhile the war effort of India is gathering mo- 
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mentum. Thousands of the Hindu intelligentsia are 
taking commissions in the new formations. They will 
have every opportunity of proving their mettle; if they 
show qualities of leadership they will greatly increase 
their claim to share in the government of their country. 
And there is reason to hope that the brotherhood of arms 
of Britons, Hindus and Muslims may weaken communal 
feeling and help in a solution of India’s political diffi- 
culties. 

The question of the appointment of an Indian as 
Defence Minister has been referred to in an earlier para- 
graph. It has now been settled for the time being by 
a compromise arrangement, which divides the War 
Department between a Defence Minister and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The general control of the army 
remains with the latter, while leaving a wide sphere of 
activities to the Minister. An excellent selection as 
Minister has been made in Sir Feroz Khan Noon. 


CHAPTER IX 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE IN INDIA 


WHATEVER form self-government may take in India 
on the conclusion of the war, the ultimate test of its 
suitability to Indian conditions will be its effect on the 
economic life of the countryside. 

Agrarian conditions throughout India are generally 
unsatisfactory ; holdings are minute; the out-turn of the 
crops inferior compared with standards in Britain, Japan, 
Java, America. As noted elsewhere there is a huge 
burden of agricultural debt. No market organization 
has been set up and as a consequence the peasant does 
not get the full benefit of any surplus he may have to 
sell. The profits go to a succession of middlemen and 
moneylenders. Millions of useless cattle, kept in Hindu 
villages because of the religious prohibition against 
taking the life of kine, are a blight on animal husbandry 
and a deprivation of income estimated in the aggregate 
in half a million villages at an enormous figure, ap- 
proaching four times the land tax. 

Another obstacle to rural prosperity is underemploy- 
ment. In the 700,000 villages of British India there are 
probably between 50 and 60 million men whose work 
in the fields throughout the year takes up little more 
than half their time. An extra 6d. a day earned by each 
would in most cases double their income and incidentally 
solve the problem of poverty in India. 

In existing conditions the balance between town and 
countryside in India is in favour of the town. Heavy 
tariffs have put up the price of such manufactured goods 
as come within the narrow limits of the purchasing 
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power of the villager; the contracting of the overseas 
market resulting from the tariff policy of the Indian 
politician has reacted unfavourably on the demand for 
the peasants’ money crops outside India. The profits 
of grain dealing go mainly to the towns; a peasant with 
a holding of three or four acres would rarely have more 
than 4s. or 5s. a week left, after paying his land revenue 
and feeding his family, for buying clothes and other 
necessaries. The legal system places the peasant debtor 
at the mercy of his town creditor. Litigation is the 
curse of the countryside and is responsible for much of 
the debt. Inthe Panjab, for example, £3 million sterling 
a year is spent in the law courts. The bulk of it goes 
into the pockets of the Hindu lawyers. Can one really 
believe that the Bar, the rural financier and corn factor 
would allow the peasant vote to destroy a system so 
much to their profit? That is hardly their idea of 
democracy. 

It does indeed seem most unlikely that the peasantry 
would be able to wield the voting predominance con- 
ferred on them by the Act of 1935, to their advantage. 
The vast majority are illiterate; few of them have suffi- 
cient education to understand Indian politics and 
policies, to say nothing of grasping the reactions of world 
economic conditions on the peasant’s farm. Possibly as 
time goes on some of the smaller landed proprietors will 
champion the peasant’s cause; among the great landlords 
absenteeism is common; they have too often earned a 
notorious reputation for exacting the last ounce out of 
their tenants, rather than endeavouring to help them. 
They may before it is too late grasp the fact that they can 
only protect their own interests under self-government 
by standing four-square with the people of the villages. 

In the Hindu villages which, outside the Panjab, are 
much in the majority, Congress has gained a considerable 
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hold in the last twenty years under the auspices of Mr. 
Gandhi. Rural conditions have been closely studied; 
lavish promises were made of improving the peasants’ 
lot by Congress candidates, often local lawyers from the 
towns. Once in office Congress found it was not possible 
to implement its promises though something was done in 
various provinces to reduce the amount of debt by means 
of arbitration committees; 1n some cases there was a 
reduction of rents. No scheme for the repayment of 
debt was devised; it can hardly be claimed that the 
situation has been improved to any appreciable extent. 
In some cases the result has been a contraction of credit; 
many of the peasantry were driven to sell their silver 
ornaments in order to raise money to meet an emergency. 

In many villages of the United Provinces Congress 
agents started no-rent campaigns; there were many 
instances of the use of violence against landlords or their 
servants. In Bihar and elsewhere demagogues captured 
the peasant organizations (Kisan-sabhas) and working 
in opposition to Congress at times created situations 
which Congress ministries found it difficult to handle. 
This is a development which Congress will have to face 
in future elections. 

The economic policy of Congress has not been clearly 
defined. Its dependence on big business is probably 
responsible for the omission. Gandhi’s policy with a 
definite bias in favour of the countryside would not be 
agreeable to the financier and industrialist who incline 
generally to economic nationalism, a policy obviously 
opposed to the interests of the major industry of the 
country, agriculture. 

Mr. Gandhi has his own ideas of economics. He would 
revert to the simplicity of a supposed golden age before 
modern inventions¥ made* mass production possible. 
Rural industries, especially spinning and weaving, should 
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be re-established; the countryside should clothe itself 
without the co-operation of the mills. This would, Mr. 
Gandhi thinks, be possible if the peasant spent his spare 
time spinning by hand. But since he would have to 
work several hours a day to earn ad. the prospect is not 
likely to attract. 

Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru advocates more heroic 
measures. The State should take over the land and 
mechanize agriculture as they have done in Russia; the 
labour set free would be utilized in working out a five- 
year plan of industrialization. How fifty million men 
would be absorbed in industry has not been explained. 
Here it may be noted that a young Indian member of 
the Indian Civil Service commissioned by his government 
to draw up a scheme of economic uplift in the villages, 
told the writer that enquiries had shown that even if all 
the heavy type of industries were established in India 
with State aid and the Indian market reserved, the work 
available would not absorb 250,000 men. And has the 
Pandit really considered the difficulty of inducing the 
peasant to abandon the beloved land of his ancestors? 
Would the peasant with adult suffrage vote himself out 
of his holding? Very unlikely. In fact, nothing short 
of a military dictatorship would achieve the end in view. 
This method of solving the problem is indeed advocated 
by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, twice president of the 
Congress and now supporting the Axis in Berlin. 

An adequate view of rural conditions in India is beyond 
the scope of this survey. The possibility of setting up 
mortgage banks to advance loans on easy terms to pay 
off the peasants’ debt reduced to reasonable proportions 
is worth considering; freed from subservience to the 
moneylender the peasant would improve his out-turn. 
There is room for improvement in the dairying industry ; 
the development of cottage industries would help, 
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especially where cheap electric power could be made 
available; in Bengal, where there should be no difficulty 
in this respect, the hereditary craftsmanship that is to be 
found in many villages might be organized, especially 
in association with the engineering industries, on lines 
that have been so successful in Japan. The growth of 
money crops should be encouraged, even if it would 
mean importing food from abroad. Australian wheat 
can undersell Indian wheat in Indian markets. Experts 
have expressed the view that by the use of improved 
methods and policy the value of the agricultural output 
could be increased by 25 per cent without great difficulty. 
This would enhance the demand of the countryside on 
the town by something like £250 millions a year. The 
expansion of industry necessary to meet it would go a 
long way towards abolishing middle-class unemployment. 
‘Britain has much to answer for in India but not for 
the outrageous social philosophy of the Hindus.” This 
is the view of a well-known Hindu publicist, Mr. K. M. 
Pannikar. The allusion is to caste, child marriage, the 
prohibition of the re-marriage of child widows, un- 
touchability, and other incidents of the caste system, 
exposed to criticism when judged by ordinary ethical 
standards. ‘“‘Now for the first time in 3,000 years of 
history,” observes Mr. Pannikar, ‘‘Hindus have it in 
their power to pass the laws necessary for the recon- 
struction of their social life.’ He would doubtless agree 
with the view held in various quarters in India that it is 
idle to talk of liberty so long as custom commits millions 
of people to inescapable contracts affecting their daily 
life, their health and happiness and even posterity. 
“Who are England’s enemies?” asks Mr. Pannikar. 
“‘Are they the Nationalist leaders, most of them educated 
at Oxford, Cambridge or London, or trained in the law 
schools of India, who even when they oppose England’s 
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policy reflect the culture of England and the glory of her 
heritage ; or are her enemies those who, even when they 
sing the praises of British rule, oppose tooth and nail 
everything that England stands for, whose support of 
England has as its object the maintenance of their 
inherited authority over the ignorant and superstitious?”’ 
Here we may quote Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru who 
imputes to British policy the result of ranging the socially 
reactionary classes in opposition to political independence. 
The implication is that the result was intended. The 
so-called reactionaries would probably retort that they 
did not think India’s fate safe in the hands of the political 
extremist. 

The impetus of the political movement in India came 
from the Hindu intelligentsia; it has been influenced 
to a considerable extent by the social and economic 
background. Caste, particularly the Brahmin element, 
the joint family system, marriage customs, the dowry 
habit, an exotic educational system divorced from Hindu 
culture, and its corollary, wide-spread unemployment; 
these are among the predominant influences in middle- 
class Hindu life. The Brahmin brain has played the 
principal part in the political drama; in the south where 
the Brahmin element is strongest it has provoked a 
reaction among the other caste Hindus, especially in 
Madras. The Brahmin community numbers some 14 
millions throughout India, a small proportion of caste 
Hindus. By reason of their outstanding intellectual 
capacity, their immense prestige from the religious stand- 
point, their prominence in the Services, the Bar and the 
professions generally, and especially in the Press, they 
wield a political influence disproportionate to their 
numbers. The political ambition of the Brahmin has 
been the strongest motive force working for the displace- 
ment of British rule. 
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In a pure democracy the lower castes, with the support 
of the outcaste, would overbalance the Brahmin and the 
other two twice-born castes. One can hardly believe 
that the Brahmin and the latter consider self-government 
in that light! 

Child marriage is still widely practised despite the 
Sarda Act passed by Hindu legislators, which aimed at 
its abolition. The psychological effect on children of 
both sexes can easily be imagined. Physical deteriora- 
tion is an inevitable consequence and explains to a con- 
siderable extent the lack of aptitude for a military career 
of the high-caste Hindu. The unfortunate child widow 
is not allowed to re-marry; for the rest of her life she is 
condemned to a semi-servile life in her father-in-law’s 
house. The imperative religious duty of marrying off 
one’s daughter at as early an age as possible is responsible 
for the curious dowry system, prevalent in Bengal and 
elsewhere, under which a father sells his marriageable 
son at the highest price he can get, varying of course 
with his position and equipment; for instance, if the 
boy has a good university degree, or a Government job, 
he commands a better price. The consequence is that 
men with small means and ‘several daughters are at a 
disadvantage. One hears of spinsters solving the problem 
by suicide. 

The Hindu joint family has its advantages, prominent 
among them being its obligation to provide for the 
interests of all its members and to support those who 
for any reason are unable to procure the means of sub- 
sistence. It has its defects. In many cases the younger 
generation, especially university students, chafe at the 
restrictions it imposes on their freedom. The weakening 
of religious sanctions is a disturbing factor. The demands 
of the family at times prejudice the careers of the younger 
members. What frequently happens is that a joint family 
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will finance the education of one of its brighter members ; 
suppose for example that he passes into the Indian Civil 
Service, it may happen that ever after the family will 
expect him to support the entire group until he can find 
them Government jobs. The system undoubtedly en- 
courages nepotism both in business and Government 
services. In the experience of the writer a big Govern- 
ment office was staffed by three or four joint Hindu 
.families working in concert; the influence such a position 
gave them at headquarters enabled them almost to 
contro] the administration of the district. 

The comments of a well-known Indian Nationalist, 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K.C.I.E., are worth quoting in this 
connection. ‘‘Social distinctions,” he says, ‘‘exist in 
every country, distinctions based on wealth, birth and 
occupation. No country outside India has, however, a 
social system which cuts at the very root of human 
brotherhood, condemns millions of people to perpetual 
degradation, makes people hyper-exclusive, magnifies 
religious differences and disorganizes societies.” He 
might have added that the caste system has obstructed 
the growth of a great middle class such as for over a 
century has been the backbone of British democracy. 
Sir Visvesvaraya is a Brahmin. Some further comments 
of his on social life generally are given in a later paragraph. 

Over a hundred thousand students, the vast majority 
of them Hindus, are studying at the eighteen universities 
of British India. Calcutta alone has nearly 20,000 and 
turns out 2,000 graduates annually. The Panjab, which 
is less advanced than Bengal, has 124 university students 
to 10,000 of its inhabitants; much the same as in Britain, 
where the chance of absorption in the Services, the pro- 
fessions and the higher ranks of business are infinitely 
greater than anywhere in India. 

This vast mass of student life is deeply infected with 
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politics, which is hardly surprising when one considers 
the drab environment of the majority of them, the res 
angusta domi and the haunting dread of failure to make 
good. Politics offer a pleasurable excitement and hold 
out prospects of a short cut to a career. Many have 
sought the halo of martyrdom by courting imprisonment, 
an achievement equivalent to a mention in despatches 
in a military campaign; others by rehearsing the tech- 
nique of the strike and satyagraha, have tried to qualify 
as labour organizers. 

Politicians were only too ready to use students as the 
vanguard of their army; students of both sexes were 
responsible for most of the picketings of cloth and liquor 
shops, forcing shopkeepers to put up their shutters, 
stopping traffic, closing schools by violence and similar 
enterprises during Gandhi’s campaigns of civil dis- 
obedience. Not unnaturally such activities bred a spirit 
of indiscipline which expressed itself in strikes in the 
colleges and other forms of mutiny. Like the Wafd in 
Egypt Hindu politicians soon found that the students 
expected more than they could give; student dissatisfac- 
tion was evinced in inconvenient ways and leading 
politicians, including Gandhi, endeavoured to persuade 
their student army that it was not for them to dictate 
policy ; rather was it their duty to seek truth and ensue it. 

Except perhaps in the case of the abler student there 
is little doubt that the system of university education in 
India misses real culture. Cramming of notes and keys 
is the favourite method of acquiring a degree. In any 
university town in India you will see lights burning in 
attics and top floors till dawn, students absorbing th 
stuff of examinations. The emphasis is still on the arts 
degree. Agriculture, commerce, industry are neglected, 
especially in Bengal, by the bhadralog (middle class 
-Hindus). One consequence of this is that the export 
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trade of Bengal is mainly in the hands of Europeans, 
Marwaris, Armenians and, till recently, Japanese; the 
coal mines, jute mills and great engineering enterprises 
in Bengal are mainly controlled by outsiders. Labour in 
the mills and mines is largely recruited from other 
provinces. The taxi-drivers in Calcutta are mostly 
Panjabis. The Bengali has concentrated too much on 
Government service and clerical employment generally. 
Only 49 per cent of the population of Calcutta speak 
Bengali. 

It is the same story all over India; a plethora of uni- 
versity graduates which, in existing conditions, cannot 
possibly be absorbed in the economic life of the country. 
Hundreds of graduates apply for a job at £2 or £3 a 
month in a British or Indian business office; not infre- 
quently M.A.s enlist in the police; there are thousands 
of briefless lawyers and as many who have reduced touting 
to a fine art in the effort to build up a practice. 

The attempt of the Congress Government of the United 
Provinces to employ the town-bred graduate in the com- 
plicated work of village uplift has been mentioned 
elsewhere; the Congress Government of Madras shortly 
before its retirement was considering the possibility of 
sending its graduate supporters into the 70,000 villages 
of Madras on a like errand. The proposal was strongly 
criticized by The Hindu, the leading Congress newspaper 
of Madras, on the ground of the utter unsuitability of the 
ordinary university training for such responsible work. 
One may compare schemes of this kind with the openings 
provided for several hundred educated young men in 
the great hydro-electric and tube-well irrigation schemes 
carried out recently in the United Provinces by Sir 
William Stampe. 

The late Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore a short time ago 
expressed the opinion that the national movement was 
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the expression of the spiritual malaise for which the 
thwarting of the intellect by the present system of educa- 
tion was responsible. Emotion and intellect which would 
ordinarily flow out in creative impulse have sought an 
outlet in politics. A reaction against the present system 
is setting in. Some politicians tell the students they are 
wasting their time at the colleges. One hears of student 
debates at which the abolition of the universities is dis- 
cussed. The Leader, commenting on these student vagaries, 
reminds them that marriage is the most wide-spread of all 
occupations; a university degree improves the prospect 
of a good match! That some Hindu fathers share this 
view is suggested by an amusing incident of two or three 
years ago during the final degree examination at a leading 
Indian university. The invigilator noticed that one of 
the candidates was in difficulties with his moustache. 
The blast from the electric fan had loosened it and it 
finally dropped off. The erstwhile wearer, seeing he had 
been observed, incontinently fled; he was pursued and 
captured, whereupon it was disclosed that he had accepted 
a large sum as an inducement to impersonate a backward 
student in the examinations! 

In his essay on Gandhi and the Congress in Sir Sarva- 
palli Radha Krishna’s Gandhi, Professor Bhagwan Das 
expresses the view that in existing conditions in India, 
with her internal dissensions, the eyes of many of the 
younger generation are fixed on Russia and Bolshevism, 
or on Socialism and Communism. The older generation, 
on the other hand, both in and out of Congress, look to 
democracy despite its failure in the West. Gandhi, says 
the Professor, has not so far defined what he means by 
swara); the uncertainty of his aims is a disturbing factor 
in Indian politics. 

Students generally, according to Jawahir Lal Nehru, 
are not content with the bourgeois policy of Gandhi and 
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the Congress. He too supports Professor Bhagwan Das 
regarding the prevalence of communistic ideas among 
the rising generation. Those who hold these views, 
according to the Pandit, look on Congress as the tool of 
Indian capitalists who are using it mainly with the 
object of gaining control of economic policy in India. 
The Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, as Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Anamalai University in Madras, strikes a 
note of alarm in dealing with the same subject. In 
a recent circular to parents of the students he draws a 
lurid picture of the extent to which student life is per- 
meated with communism and of its evil effects on dis- 
cipline and conduct and university life generally. The 
trial last November in which the son of an ex-Congress 
Minister of Madras (a Hindu) was convicted with others 
of being concerned in a communist conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government is further evidence of the growing 
hold of a subversive creed. The magistrate, a Hindu, 
who tried the case, remarked that communism was wide- 
spread and deep-rooted with a very elaborate underground 
organization. 

Now communism is inconsistent with the Hindu 
religion and its effect has been to weaken the hold of 
their creed on the mind of the younger generation of the 
Hindu intelligentsia. Sir Sarvapalli Radha Krishna is 
inclined to think “‘that religion is becoming a spent force; 
intellectuals in particular are inclined to regard it as an 
oppressive dream or enervating drug.” This view has 
a good deal of support. In South India, for example, 
close observers affirm that many Hindu students are 
repudiating their ancient beliefs and often seek to express 
their feelings by denouncing God and religion generally. 
Students of South India have recently started a self- 
respect movement, apparently as a substitute for religion. 
Pandit Jawahir Lal Nehru is no exception to the rule; 
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apparently Hinduism, neither in its religious nor in its 
philosophical aspect has any attraction for him. 

As regards social life among the middle and upper 
class Hindus it must not be forgotten that the vast majority 
of Government appointments are now held by Indians. 
They have now more than half the posts in the Indian 
Civil Service; a large proportion of the police appoint- 
ments and most of the posts in the other departments, 
railways, public works, customs, agriculture, education, 
forests, local government, irrigation; the judiciary is 
almost entirely in Indian hands; the Bar, with few excep- 
tions, is Indian. As noted elsewhere the High Courts, 
in which the Indian element is exceptionally strong, are 
regarded by educated India as a palladium of liberty. 
One might almost say in fact that with such a vast 
influence over the administration, Indians, apart from 
political development, have made great strides towards 
self-government. There has been a strong infiltration of 
the educated middle class, mainly Hindus, into the 
business world. It is hardly necessary to say that all 
the subordinate posts in the administration, barring a 
handful of such posts as British police sergeants, telegraph 
clerks, engine drivers and railway guards, are held by 
Indians. 

The purdah system is weakening, except in the old- 
fashioned upper class families, Hindu and Muslim. 
Indian ladies are now frequently seen at fashionable 
places of entertainment, clubs, theatres, etc., in the big 
towns. The enfranchisement of women and the fact that 
Indian women can serve and have served as Ministers of 
Government is a solvent of ancient tradition. Twenty- 
five years ago the orthodox Hindu would have thought it 
incredible that Hindu girls and women of good social 
standing should lie in the streets outside foreign cloth and 
liquor shops to prevent people entering them, in obedience 
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to the orders of Gandhi, the Congress dictator. No 
wonder the claim 1s so widely put forward that Gandhi has 
given back her self-respect to India! But is the other 
claim that he has bridged the gulf between the middle- 
class Hindu intelligentsia and the voiceless masses of the 
countryside equally established? 

Nehru in his autobiography makes a sympathetic 
reference to the part played by Indian women in the 
revolutionary movement. The lot of women-folk in 
prison was, he says, hard. ‘*Mostly middle class, accus- 
tomed to a sheltered life and suffering chiefly from the 
many repressions and customs produced by a society 
dominated to his own advantage by man. The call of 
freedom had a d@ible meaning for them and no doubt 
their enthusiasm and energy had their springs in the 
vague and hardly conscious, but nevertheless intense, 
desire to rid themselves of domestic slavery.” 

Sir Visvesvaraya reminiscing at the golden jubilee of 
the Delhi Club at Poonah the other day, commented on 
the amazing changes which science and technology had 
brought about in the social life of India. There is, he 
said, more freedom and lesstyranny. Life for the ordinary 
citizen is wider, better and larger in many parts of the 
country. Also the public everywhere in India who live 
above the poverty line are getting out of life more plea- 
sures and a greater variety of them. 

Sir Visvesvaraya 1s more interested in economics than 
in politics. ‘We think chiefly of the political issue,’’ he 
said at the Poonah Club. ‘“‘Social and economic ques- 
tions receive scant attention. We ought to study post- 
war policy though progress may depend on political 
power being transferred.” 

The social importance conceded to officialdom even 
in the lowest grades seems to the ordinary Englishman 
grossly exaggerated. A highly placed Hindu talking of 
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his experience to the writer a few months ago told him 
how he had tried in vain to defeat the fulsome deference 
shown him by a wealthy caste Hindu, mayor of an impor- 
tant town. In his court, he said, leaders of the Bar 
treated even a junior court official on £25 a year as if he 
belonged to a superior type of humanity to themselves. 
(A Brahmin, by the way, whether his salary is £25 or 
£1,000 a year, will always receive homage.) He went 
on to speak of the snobbery in the student world. The 
petty harassment of the poor by subordinate officials is 
well known. 

It does not require much effort of the imagination to 
picture to oneself the multitude of inconveniences and 
embarrassments (to use a mild phrasedlogy) to which in 
a country like India, members of a permanent minority 
might be exposed, not only on the social but also on the 
economic side. For example, the Muslim minority in a 
large village or small town might find Hindu petty 
officialdom not only unsympathetic but aggressive. 
Almost inevitably there would be difficulties in the 
schools, such as neglect of Muslim students and placing 
difficulties in the way of their obtaining scholarships; 
the village revenue accountant would have opportunities 
of obstruction; irrigation officials might hold up the 
supply of water; the Muslim lawyer and his Muslim 
client might find Hindu judges presiding in the law courts 
inclined to be difficult; less consideration might be shown 
for Muslim susceptibilities about Hindu music before 
mosques than under the British régime; trouble would be 
likely in getting official permission for the sacrificial 
slaughter of kine ; the question of apportioning to Muslims 
a fair share of Government posts would always create 
difficulties. Much the same kind of thing would happen 
in provinces where the Muslim majority ruled the Hindu. 
Neither of the great parties in office, except possibly the 
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Muslims of the Panjab, has acquired for itself a reputation 
for impartial treatment of minorities. The root of the 
trouble lies in the fact that the communal minority as 
distinct from the political minority in countries like 
England has practically no hope of ever being able to 
turn the tables on its rivals. 

Muslim students have on occasion been used by the 
Muslim League; it will however be realized that the 
scope for student demonstrations has been much narrower 
on the Muslim side than with Congress, since Muslim 
leaders have not evolved a vast plan for a Muslim empire 
in India. Muslims have their own university at Aligarh, 
a great and influential institution. There is a large 
Muslim College at the entrance to the Khyber Pass. 
The Muslim State of Hyderabad has forfnded a great 
university. Communism is less frequent in university 
circles among Muslims than with the Hindus. Because 
there is not the same over-emphasis on university educa- 
tion unemployment among middle-class Muslims is not 
a problem of urgency as with the Hindu intelligentsia. 
The young Muslim is free from the social and economic 
embarrassments of caste and the joint family. The study 
of Persian and Arabic literature by many Muslim students 
emphasizes the difference in the culture of the two com- 
munities. There is something to be said for the view 
held by Muslim intellectuals that the difference in culture 
is a fatal source of political instability. 

In the study of political movements the psychological 
background is an element that should not be neglected. 
For this reason an attempt has been made in the present 
survey of Indian political development to throw light on 
the psychology of the Hindu intelligentsia who are 
striving to set up a Hindu empire in India. The matter 
to be examined is, as has been seen, exceedingly difficult 
and elusive, compounded as it is of an inferiority complex 
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set up by nine centuries of alien rule; the caste system 
and Brahmin dominance, with its many reactionary 
influences; the joint family and the Hindu social code 
hardly changed in 3,000 years; the outcaste; the impact 
of Western civilization on the Hindu world; an un- 
balanced and exotic system of higher education; wide- 
spread unemployment among the middle classes; these 
and other phenomena in the drama of Hinduism to-day 
constitute a medley of influences of which it is not easy 
to assess the effects on the life of individuals. And as if 
this were not enough there is suddenly injected into Hindu 
psychology a potent blend of mysticism compounded by 
Gandhi, the Hindu political ascetic, who seems, contrary 
to what most of his followers desire, to have as his 
objective a spiritual dictatorship of India rather than a 
parliamentary democracy. With such a psychological 
background distorted by so many disturbing factors, 
must one necessarily rule out of court those political 
thinkers, Hindu as well as Muslim, who doubt whether 
at the moment social and economic conditions in India 
offer a chance of stable development to democracy as it 
is known in Britain?» And with the outlook so indefinite 
can one be surprised that many of the younger members 
of the Hindu intelligentsia are inclined to follow the path 
of revolution rather than to seek a constitutional approach 
to a solution of their problems? 


CHAPTER X 
FINALE 


Not long ago, Mr. Rajgopalachari, once Prime Minister 
of Madras, when addressing a gathering of students in a 
Madras town, gave a most appreciative description of 
Gandhi’s association with the Indian Congress. What 
he said is worth quoting in contrast to his more recent 
criticism of the policy which Gandhi has followed in 
dealing with the Cripps offer. Gandhi had, he affirmed, 
taken the Congress by storm and led it out of the sterile 
path of constitutionalism into the path of revolution; 
he had given it a new life; a new self-respect. In this 
way, Gandhi, the rebel by instinct, as Pandit Nehru 
describes him, assumed the dictatorship of a great Indian 
party twenty-two years ago; revolution has since been the 
keynote of Indian politics; Congress has throughout been 
determined to wrest, by what it described as the moral 
force of non-violence, control of the government of India. 

Contrast the outlook of Gandhi, the revolutionary, with 
that of an equally great revolutionary, B. G. Tilak, whose 
death in 1920 enabled Gandhi to seize Congress and 
mould it into an instrument of his will. Unveiling a bust 
to Tilak last December Mr. Aney, a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, an ex-Congress man and 
for twenty-five years a close associate of Tilak, expressed 
the view that Tilak, had he lived, would have participated 
in this war and encouraged recruiting as he had done in 
the last. The speaker went on to observe that “‘the 
Indian contribution to the war effort would not be wasted 
on Britain; the only chance for India to win the sym- 
pathies of the world, and as a test for India’s obtaining 
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a status among the other free nations, would be the extent 
to which she had contributed to the common front to 
liberate humanity in distress.” * 

Now Tilak was idolized by the educated youth of Hindu 
India; for a quarter of a century he had fought for 
reform; despite slow progress he did not regard British 
imperialism as the loathsome monster of Pandit Nehru’s 
imagination ; he was in fact prepared to work the demo- 
cratic institutions established by the India Act of 1919, 
which Gandhi and Congress did their best to wreck. 
Had Tilak lived it is more than likely that by now Indian 
political independence would have been achieved. 

In retrospect one may ask what has revolution brought 
to its votaries? Pandit Nehru admits that there is 
little, if anything, to show beyond the development of a 
feeling of self-respect. The movement has had conse- 
quences that Gandhi did not expect; such, for example, 
as the appalling atrocities perpetrated on Hindus by the 
insurgent Moplahs in 1921; and the series of Hindu- 
Muslim riots in the last twenty years. The defection of 
many of the ablest members of the party has been a 
serious blow to its morale. The blending of Hindu 
religious mysticism with the politics of Congress, and the 
attitude of Congressmen towards it when in office, has 
convinced Muslims beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the objective of Congress is a Hindu empire in which 
there would be no honourable place for followers of the 
rival religion. The gospel of hate of the British, spread 
insidiously by Gandhi and openly by Congress leaders 
such as Nehru, has made any form of co-operation between 
Congress and the British almost impossible; the spirit of 
revolution inspired by Gandhi is mainly responsible for 
a succession of political deadlocks leading to the impasse 
in which Congress found itself when Japan plunged into 
the war. 
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Before we consider the rédle played by Congress in the 
subsequent drama let us glance briefly at the various 
elements in its make-up and at its ideological tendencies. 
There can be no better evidence in this respect than the 
views expressed at different times by Pandit Nehru. It 
is, he says, the anti-imperialist movement that has held 
Congress together, with differences in stress. Congress 
has thus become a kind of permanent All-India Parties 
Conference, consisting of large groups shading into each 
other, united by a common faith and the dominating 
personality of Gandhi. There are idealists in its ranks, 
also careerists and opportunists. Congress has two faces, 
apart from Gandhi's enigmatic and elusive personality ; 
there is the purely political side developing like a caucus; 
another aspect suggested a prayer meeting full of pietism 
and sentimentality. Nehru did not like the religious and 
spiritual side of the movement which, he seems to think, 
has obscured its political aspect with the masses. It was, 
in his view, a religious exploitation of the people. There 
were virulent campaigns for membership of the local 
Congress Committees in the United Provinces ; prominent 
among the squabblers were those who had retired safely 
into the background during the civil disobedience 
movement. 

In Nehru’s view fascist tendencies were developing 
among India’s young men and young women, especially 
in Bengal, and Congress reflected their views. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, twice Congress president, who believes in 
a ruthless dictatorship, and is now working with the 
Axis in Berlin, had most of the Bengal Congressmen 
behind him before he fled the country early last year. 
Nehru himself, as observed elsewhere, is socialistically 
inclined ; there is a strong socialist element in Congress ; 
also a communist group. These groups try to push 
Gandhi to the left, ‘while the monied groups hold him 
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back. With all this, however, Nehru tells us that the 
outlook of Congress, which still claims to represent all- 
Indian opinion, is petty bourgeois; in other words the 
lower middle class—Hindu naturally—which is to-day, 
he says, most vocal and most revolutionary ; not surprising 
perhaps when one considers the huge proportion of the 
unemployed among the graduates. What an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, he exclaims, that the bourgeois 
classes, Hindu and Muslim, should win mass sympathy 
and support in the name of religion for programmes that 
have absolutely nothing to do with the masses! ‘‘ Does 
the beautiful lady of our imagination (Bharat Mata),”’ 
he asks, “‘represent the bent workers in fields and fac- 
tories or the small group of those who have exploited 
them and imposed cruel customs on them and made 
many untouchable?” There seems no doubt of the 
answer he would give. 

Gandhi, Nehru tells us, 7s Congress. Congress to-day 
is of his making. It seems, however, that despite his 
friendship for his leader he does not entirely approve of 
his methods; the religious side, for example, and the 
psychic coercion he exercises over his colleagues which 
reduces many of them to a state of mental pulp, for Nehru 
strike a false note. The spell-binder too has his weak- 
nesses. He is too apt to regard those who disagree with 
him as outside the pale; he does not clearly define his 
objectives or his policy. 

Perhaps a still more striking proof of the hypnotic 
influence of Gandhi, and incidentally of the weakness 
of the moral_fibre of Congress, 1s the fact that, while 
not in the least believing in the efficacy of non-violence, 
the bulk of Congressmen subscribed to the creed because 
only on such terms could they have at their disposal 
the Gandhian influence with the rural masses and lower 
castes of the bazaar. Few of them had the moral courage 
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of Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Munshi, two of the ablest 
Congress leaders, who, as noted elsewhere, resigned in 
July 1941, because they could no longer support the 
dictatorship of Gandhi. 

As regards the moral weakness of Congress we have the 
evidence of Gandhi himself, as shown in his diatribe 
against Congressmen for their failure to do anything to 
stop the terrible mots of April 1941 1n Ahmadabad. 
He tells them that if they are incapable of sharing the 
non-violence of the brave it would not be they who 
would wield control in an independent India, but those 
able to make an effective use of violence. 

The strong disapproval of Congress policy and activities 
among leading Indian politicians outside Congress has 
been noted elsewhere. A few other opinions may be 
cited. N. M. Roy, once an enthusiastic Congressman, 
and at one time an extremist in politics, now a Radical 
Labour leader, impeaches the narrow-minded and 
anachronistic nationalism of Congress as an obstacle in 
the path of India’s war effort. Mr. Aney stigmatizes 
Gandhi’s policy as a policy of negation. Sir R. P. 
Paranjpye emphasizes the tendency of Congress, and of 
the Muslim League for that matter, towards a dictator- 
ship. K. F. Nariman, once a leading Congressman, 
pushed out by party intrigue, condemns the Gandhian 
dictatorship, the cult of the spinning-wheel, non-violence 
and the hypocrisy which, he says, have made Congress 
powerless to-day. Dr. Shyama Prasad, a strong National- 
ist occupying the position of working president of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, asserts that the Gandhian mysticism 
has replaced political realism and is leading India to 
disaster. The opinion of Indian politicians of weight 
and position, as these men are, cannot fairly be swept 
aside as of no account. 

It is worth while quoting here the view of Gandhian 
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mysticism expressed twenty years ago by one of India’s 
greatest sons, a man not subject to party influence, yet 
an outstanding patriot, Rabindra Nath Tagore. Like 
Nehru, Tagore entirely disapproved of the religious 
exploitation of the Hindu masses for political ends; he 
sensed a hidden danger in the mental despotism Gandhi 
was developing over his followers; he revolted against 
“their blind obedience.” ‘“‘Should India alone,” he 
asks, ‘‘recite the chapter of negation, dwell eternally 
on the faults of others and strive for swaraj on the basis 
of hatred?” Disagreeing with Gandhi’s economic and 
cultural theories he thought the attempt to separate 
the spirit of India from the West a tentative spiritual 
suicide. The West had a mission to fulfil in India and 
the East; Gandhi's injunction to India to spin led them 
nowhere. 

Gandhi’s retort was typical. He invented a starving 
India; “‘where all about him were dying of hunger the 
only thing he could do was to feed the hungry. Hunger 
was an argument that was drawing India to the spinning- 
wheel. Everyone must spin. Let Tagore spin like the 
others. Let him burn foreign clothes. That is his duty 
to-day.” 

A curious patchwork, this great Indian Congress party, 
communists, fascists, socialists, a sprinkling of democrats, 
moderates, including capitalists and industrialists, many 
of them hoping to expropriate British business interests 
to their own advantage, held together in a dictatorship 
by a religious ascetic at whose bidding they were tll 
recently opposing the war effort, even with invasion 
threatening the shores of India. And this is the party 
that claims to speak for India! 

In January, however, it decided that it could no longer 
preserve its position and at the same time preach against 
participation in the war. Gandhi retired into the back- 
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ground. His mantle fell on Pandit Nehru, the militant 
Nationalist, undoubtedly the most dynamic of the 
Congress leaders. His hold over the party is, however, 
at best doubtful; his strong criticism of the vagaries of 
its members suggests uncomfortable relations. On many 
occasions he has strongly disapproved of Congress actions ; 
to quote one example, he greatly resented a resolution 
against the confiscation of property which he thought 
was aimed at his socialistic views. A professor of Cal- 
cutta University told the present writer that Nehru has 
really only a single supporter in Congress—Gandhi. 
The Right Honble. S. V. Sastri, while admitting his 
ability, thinks Nehru lacks balance and regrets that 
Gandhi relies too much on his opinion in international 
affairs. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyyar doubts whether 
he represents the masses; Nehru humorously retorted 
that he wondered whether he represented anyone at all. 
His sacrifices, his idealism, his courage and his sympathy 
with the underdog, at one time made a great appeal to 
Hindu youth; it is doubtful whether such influence as 
he now has extends much beyond his province (the 
United Provinces). His attitude towards Britain has 
throughout been one of uncompromising hostility; his 
ideal is nothing short of immediate and complete inde- 
pendence. Dominion status, which satisfies the Congress 
Right Wing and the Liberals, is for him a gilded and 
modernized edition of the present system, with British 
control behind the scenes. Yet, as he himself admits, 
he has been unable to throw off the influences of a 
Western education derived from Harrow and Cambridge. 
Is it self-deception when he talks of Britain having de- 
prived India of her freedom? What kind of freedom did 
she enjoy in the anarchy and chaos of the middle of the 
eighteenth century from which Britain rescued her? At 
one time he was inclined to accept the Cripps proposals. 
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That Gandhi won him over to their complete rejection 
is striking proof of the latter’s influence. 

Notwithstanding its repudiation of the campaign 
against participation in the war Congress did not change 
its attitude towards the British Government. It had 
nothing constructive to offer. There would be no 
co-operation in the war effort. Only an independent 
India could undertake its self-defence. The effort of 
Rajgopalachari to induce Congress to face up to the 
fundamental issue of Hindu-Muslim unity was in vain. 
All the same Nehru was not prepared to let Japan invade 
India unopposed; he would organize civil resistance. 
He was not, however, able to carry the Working Com- 
mittee with him on this point. The stalemate persisted 
throughout February, 1942. Dr. Ambedkar, leader of 
the outcastes, placed the responsibility on Congress for 
not accepting the fundamental feature of the August 
1940 declaration, that the future constitution must have 
the consent of all important elements in the national life 
of India. Congress ideology in his view is much the same 
as that of fascism and anti-democratic; the minorities 
would never place their fate in the hands of a Hindu 
majority. This was the general view of non-Hindu 
interests. The Muslim League, while apparently pre- 
pared to co-operate on a basis of equality, did not approve 
of the Sapru proposals repeated in February, while the 
British Prime Minister was in Washington, for the benefit 
of American opinion, because the League felt that, if 
accepted, it would mean Hindu control. 

Is there in the annals of mankind a parallel to the self- 
denying ordinance passed by the British Government in 
the supreme effort it now made to solve the Indian 
imbroglio and so give to political India a fresh opportunity 
of joining heart and soul in the struggle for world free- 
dom? The offer covered not only the complete transfer 
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to Indian hands of the splendid empire built up by the 
British in India; the independent Indian Government 
could, if it chose, expropriate every kind of British interest, 
commercial, industrial and soon. It was obvious enough 
that the transfer could not be made till after the war; 
meanwhile the Government of India would be Indianized 
so as to include League and Congress leaders. The new 
constitution would be evolved by a Constituent Assembly 
to be elected after the war on the basis of the existing 
constitution, which the British Government pledged itself 
toimplement. As the only possible means of conciliating 
Muslim opinion and bringing the League into the council 
chamber, it was provided that any province wishing to 
do so could remain outside the Indian Union. The 
interests of religious minorities and of the princes would 
be protected by treaties to be concluded with the Con- 
stituent Assembly by the British Government. 

The difficult task of conducting the requisite negotia- 
tions was undertaken by Sir Stafford Cripps who flew 
out to India, arriving at Karachi on 22nd March, 
1942. 

The prospects held out to India had at the outset an 
electrical effect. There is no doubt that the representa- 
tives of all parties saw in them the hope of an end to 
India’s political troubles. It seemed that Nehru might 
be prepared at length to forget his hatred of British 
imperialism and work with Britain. His public utter- 
ances showed a readiness to escape from non-violence; he 
would raise a corps of guerrillas and incite Indians to 
oppose the enemy in every way possible, even if he were 
unable to share in the Government. Rajgopalachari, 
who stands next to Nehru in political weight and ability 
in Congress, went still further and advocated a con- 
sortium between the League and Congress for the dura- 
tion of the war. Gandhi refused to abandon his 
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non-violent creed; he treated Nehru’s idea of guerrilla 
warfare almost as a jest; both he and Rajgopalachari 
would, he felt sure, return in due course to the non- 
violent fold ; their influence was great but it could hardly 
erase the results of twenty-two years’ preaching of 
non-violence. 

Gandhi was right as regards Nehru. There is a hard 
core of opinion in the Congress Working Committee 
which has relied so long on Gandhi and his creed that it 
was almost impossible to effect a sudden conversion to 
violence. Nehru’s own attitude to the proposals was 
not enthusiastic enough to carry them through the 
Committee or with the party generally. He admits, 
however, that the negotiations went three-quarters of 
the road to success. He himself reverted to his original 
position; that he would only commit Congress to active 
participation in the war if independence was immediately 
conferred on India, and a National Government to be 
nominated by the Indian parties placed in charge. 
Controversy had revolved round the question of an 
Indian war minister in the interim National Government ; 
His Majesty’s Government made it clear that General 
Wavell must continue to hold the portfolio of war, but 
was ready to meet Indian wishes half-way by appointing 
a Defence Minister with a wide sphere of authority. 
This was rejected and at the eleventh hour it was made 
clear that nothing short of immediate independence 
would be considered by Congress, which would have 
meant a National Government responsible to no one 
except a party caucus; the great minorities, as Sir 
Stafford Cripps remarked, would never accept such a 
system. 

The Muslim League also declined the British offer. 
It was careful, however, to follow and not precede the 
Congress party in declaring its attitude towards the 
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Cripps proposals. ‘Though it did not consider that the 
method prescribed for ascertaining the general desire 
of a province to stand out of the Indian Union went far 
enough, it is believed that at one stage they were ready 
to accept them in principle. 

The Hindu Mahasabha re-affirmed its position as 
against Muslim separatism ; there should be no vivisection 
of India; Muslims must accept the principle of majority 
rule; the Mahasabha would, however, support the war 
effort at least by stimulating recruitment. The Sikhs 
opposed Muslim separatism as likely to place them per- 
manently under Muslim rule in the Panjab. For this 
reason they welcomed the withdrawal of the Cripps offer. 
Unquestionably the mood of confidence thus induced 
among the Sikhs helped on the conclusion of a pact 
between Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, Muslim Premier of 
the Panjab, and the Sikh leader Baldev Singh, designed 
to secure a communal truce between Muslims and Sikhs 
for the period of the war. 

The Indian princes, it appears, regard the breakdown 
of the negotiations with a sense of relief; they feared 
the reaction on their treaty rights and relationship with 
the Crown of the long-term constitutional proposals. 

This was towards the middle of April. A little later 
Congress went still further and called on the British 
Government to abandon India. A spirit of Pétainism 
seemed to be spreading in the party. Indeed, one of 
the Congress leaders, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, went so 
far as to claim the right for Indians to conclude a treaty 
with Japan. 

It is not easy to understand the Congress attitude. It 
had always declared that, given independence, the 
settlement of the Hindu-Muslim feud would be a simple 
matter; yet with independence within its grasp it drew 
back. This too despite the fact. that its control of the 
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voting power of the countryside and of the towns of the 
Hindu provinces, by reason of its strong financial position, 
its organization, and the religious appeal of its leader, 
made its victory at the polls practically certain; it could 
expect a majority of the outcaste seats. A display of 
tact and moderation might have won enough support 
from the princes to give the party a majority in the 
Constituent Assembly; it might even have been possible 
to conciliate the Muslims, or at all events to prevent 
them from obtaining majorities in favour of a separate 
union, especially in Bengal. In fact, there is reason to 
suppose that had Congress accepted the British offer a 
high-caste Hindu Government would soon after the war 
have been functioning in most of the provinces and at 
Delhi. 

Why did the Congress shirk responsibility? The 
sketch of its inner history now given should suggest an 
answer. Could a political party composed of such 
divergent elements, only held together by a dynamic 
leadership, face a crisis immediately after it had repu- 
diated its leader? It knew well enough that without 
the mystical influence of Gandhi with the masses it would 
appeal to them in vain. Suppose, for example, that 
Congress had accepted the offer and formed an interim 
National Government under the existing constitution, 
could it have gone to the villages and have told them 
that it no longer believed in the gospel of non-violence 
it had preached for over twenty years; that it had lost 
faith in their revered Mahatma; and that only by force 
of arms and co-operation with the British Government 
could India be saved from a cruel enemy? Think of 
the loss of face involved in such a sudden change! Would 
the superstitious peasant accept the message and respond 
to the appeal to arms? It seems unlikely. 

It is hardly necessary to re-affirm that Congress does 
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not speak for India or even for British India. A strong 
element in the party itself, led by Rajgopalachari, does not 
support its attitude. It does not represent anything like 
the majority of the Hindu population of British India to 
say nothing of the Muslims and outcastes. The princes 
dislike its methods and policies. The Mahasabha, as 
already noted, are prepared to support the Indian 
Government; so are the non-Brahmins of the south; 
a large proportion of organized labour under the 
leadership of M. N. Roy, J. D. Mehta and other pro- 
minent labour leaders follow theirexample. Sir Sikandar 
Hayat, the Panjab Premier, asserts that all the martial 
tribes of his province are heart and soul with the Govern- 
ment; since his Government is a coalition of Hindus, 
Sikhs and Muslims, he feels he can speak for the people 
of the Panjab generally, a fact that goes a long way 
towards neutralizing Congress opposition, the more so 
as Muslims generally support the Government war 
policy. All-India peasant organizations offer their help; 
All-India student associations have expressed their readi- 
ness to take up arms; many Indian students in England 
have joined the R.A.F. and other military units in 
England; -thousands of young Hindus of the middle 
classes are joining the army, mostly in the officer cadre; 
war industries are rapidly expanding with the support 
given by the industrialist and financier, not only for 
patriotic reasons but because they see in the movement 
a splendid opportunity for developing Indian industry 
generally. Even the Communist party is anxious that 
its services should be utilized in the defence of the 
country; the ban on the party, it may be noted, has 
recently been withdrawn. Many outcaste groups are 
joining the army; there is ample labour for essential 
military services, for making roads, aerodromes, military 
camps, etc. The National War Front initiated by the 
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Viceroy is rapidly gaining ground. And last, but not 
least, the princes with their 90 million people are behind 
the Government. 

The Congress attitude to the British offer has neu- 
tralized to a great extent in America the effect of anti- 
British propaganda and misrepresentation of British 
work in India, which had created the impression, at 
least in isolationist circles, that India was a nation crushed 
under the iron heel of British imperialism. The New York 
Times, once inclined to support Congress, now warns 
them that if they help to produce a world catastrophe 
they will not be remembered as the friends of human 
freedom. In the New York Herald Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
a leading American publicist, advances the broad 
generalization that events have made of English-speaking 
peoples an association of anti-imperialist democracies 
whose relation to Asia is not that of a protector but of 
allies; Commenting on this one may say that Mr. 
Lippmann’s theory constitutes a sound retort to Nehru’s 
indictment of British imperialism. And one may say 
generally that those Americans who have acquired some 
insight into the complexity of Indian politics are inclined 
to the view that the Gandhian mysticism has been used 
as a cloak by Congress to avoid a responsibility to which 
they feel unequal; in other words it suggests an attitude 
of defeatism. 

We may now pass on to consider the later scenes in the 
Indian political drama. Gandhi, it would seem, had 
been embittered by the dissensions in the Congress party 
and the undoubted loss of prestige it had suffered as a 
result of the rejection of the Cripps proposals. His 
subsequent attitudes suggest a desire to recapture for 
himself and his party the centre of the stage. He was 
undoubtedly chiefly responsible for the resolution of 
the All-India Congress Committee on 1st May, 1942, 
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denouncing the Cripps proposals and demanding that 
Britain should relax her hold on India. He thereafter 
indulged in a verbal campaign of bitter hostility to the 
British connection; the British power must be withdrawn 
immediately. His inconsistencies are amazing; at one 
time he demands the withdrawal of all “foreign” troops, 
British, American and Chinese; then finding that this 
has attracted criticism from Indians generally he recants 
and contemplates “‘foreign” troops remaining in India to 
meet the Japanese aggressor by agreement with the new 
Indian Government, of which of course he would be the 
head. At another time his utterances suggest the possi- 
bility of an agreement with Japan; a little later he pre- 
dicts a new order of goodwill and mutual understanding 
arising in India overnight as soon as the British leave; 
again, with a tinge of realism, he admits that the imme- 
diate consequence would be anarchy and chaos, and even 
welcomes the prospect. 

As the days wore on it grew clearer that Gandhi was 
inspired by a sinister purpose and that he was determined 
to launch a mass movement of civil disobedience, regardless 
of the consequences, in order to realize his ideal of Con- 
gress supremacy in an independent India, in other words, 
of his own dictatorship. His principal lieutenant, 
Jawahir Lal Nehru, has rivalled his chief in vacillations 
and inconsistencies. At one time, as already noted, he 
was ready to take an active part in resistance to Japanese 
ageression and in helping China and Russia; at another 
we find him subscribing afresh to Gandhi’s creed of 
non-violence. Gandhi's spell on him and on the Working 
Committee of Congress generally is as potent as ever, as 
evidenced by the resolution passed by the Committee 
on 14th July, calling on Britain to abandon power and 
threatening that, if the appeal failed, Congress would 
be compelled to deploy its accumulated non-violent 
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strength in a wide-spread struggle against Government 
under Gandhi’s leadership. The resolution draws a 
dream picture of responsible men and women of the 
country coming together on the withdrawal of British 
rule to form a provisional government representative of 
all important sections of the people of India, which would 
then frame a new constitution ; at some stage there would 
be a conference with British representatives for co- 
operation as allies in the common cause in meeting 
aggression. All the difficulties—including the presence 
of the Japanese on the borders of India—are completely 
ignored. Obviously Gandhi is prepared to face anarchy, 
followed by the conquest of India by Japan. 

The resolution has been denounced as a stab in the 
back by Sir Feroz Khan Noon; Dr. Ambedkar, the 
outcaste leader, describes civil disobedience at the present 
moment as treachery to India. Both speak as members 
of the Governor-General’s Council. The Congress action 
has been vigorously criticized by the leader of the Muslim 
League. Outside Congress circles, and to some extent 
within them, it has had an unfavourable Press, and has 
been similarly treated by the Press of Britain and the 
United States. 

The die is cast. Gandhi has made his gambler’s 
throw. It was a foregone conclusion that the All-India 
Congress Committee would approve the ultimatum and 
on the 8th August Congress flung down its challenge to 
the British Government. 

Obviously the challenge had to be accepted; refusal 
would have meant abdication. The inevitable result 
would have been overwhelming disaster to India and the 
Allied cause in the East. Gandhi and his principal 
lieutenants were promptly arrested and interned; a ban 
was set on private armies and on the closure of food shops ; 
provincial governments were empowered to take over 
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the local administration where those responsible were 
acting in Congress interests. At the same time the action 
taken implies no change in the settled policy of His 
Majesty’s Government for the realization of full self- 
government in India after the war. It may be noted 
in this connection that the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General now includes 11 representative Indians, 
one of whom is Defence Minister, out of 15. A Sikh 
member has been appointed, also a member for the 
Outcastes who are said to represent 90 per cent of the 
industrial population of India. It may indeed be said 
that the Council broadly represents a majority of Indian 
political opinion outside Congress. That it will have 
an outstanding influence on administrative policy is 
unquestionable. 

What, one wonders, will be the judgment passed at 
the bar of history on the amazing little Hindu ascetic who 
flung down the gauntlet to the British Empire nearly a 
quarter of a century ago and has since held the centre of 
the political stage in India? What has India to set 
against the disturbing influence of long years of revolu- 
tionary agitation, the horrors of Malabar, the thousands 
of lives lost in communal clashes, the ruined careers of 
thousands of young students, the lost opportunities of 
service for Gandhi’s countrymen offered in the India 
Acts of 1919 and 1935? Will posterity give credence to 
his claim that in lighting the torch of revolt against the 
established Government, the only barrier between his 
country and imminent invasion by a cruel and powerful 
enemy, he was acting in the best interests of his fellow- 
countrymen and not in the hope of achieving his ambition 
of ruling an India from which every trace of association 
with the West had been swept away? Will it be imputed 
to him, as it is to-day by many competent Indian ob- 
servers, that his policies and politics are responsible for 
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the Muslim claim for a separate homeland untouched 
by Hindu influence? 

Perhaps Tagore was right in the view that Gandhi 
would have rendered greater service to his country as a 
religious rather than a political leader. 

Whatever may be the estimate of his political career 
when lapse of time places it in its true perspective, many 
of the Congress leaders, men who never believed in non- 
violence nor in the Gandhian mysticism, but nevertheless 
utilized them for their own political ends, will hardly 
escape condemnation. 

With the withdrawal of Gandhi and the Congress High 
Command from the political scene, the field will be clear 
for Britons and Indians to work together to save India 
from devastation at the hands of the Japanese. And 
who knows but that in the battlefield and in battles in 
the air there may grow up between young Britons and 
Indians a spirit of comradeship, of mutual esteem that 
will help to dissipate the feeling of mistrust and frustration 
that characterizes Indian politics to-day; so that when 
the war-clouds are finally swept away India may bring 
a fresh vigorous and realistic outlook to the solution of 
her problems. The youth of India, especially those who 
have fought and worked for victory should play a leading 
part in shaping her destiny. 
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APPENDIX 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S STATEMENT OF 
POLICY IN REPLY TO RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
BY ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


THE Government of India have issued the following 
communique: 

1. The All-India Congress Committee have ratified 
the resolution passed by the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress on August 5th. That resolu- 
tion demands the immediate withdrawal of British power 
from India, and sanctions “‘ The starting of a mass struggle 
on non-violent lines on the widest possible scale.” The 
Governor General in Council has been aware too, for 
some days past of the dangerous preparations by the 
Congress Party for unlawful, and in some cases violent, 
activities, directed among other things to interruption of 
communications and public utility services, the organiza- 
tion of strikes, tampering with the loyalty of Government 
servants and interference with defence measures, including 
recruitment. 

2. The Government of India have waited patiently 
in the hope that wiser counsels might prevail. They have 
been disappointed in that hope. To a challenge such as 
the present there can only be one answer. The Govern- 
ment of India would regard it as wholly incompatible 
with their responsibilities to the people of India, and their 
obligations to the Allies, that a demand should be dis- 
cussed, the acceptance of which would plunge India into 
confusion and anarchy internally and would paralyse her 
effort in the common cause of human freedom. 

3. For the demand of Congress leaders there is no 
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warrant. In the view of the Government of India that 
demand is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile with a 
full sense of responsibility on the part of the leaders of the 
Congress Party, or a full appreciation by them of the 
realities of the present situation. The Congress Working 
Committee admit that ‘‘there may be risks involved.” 
They are right. Acceptance of the resolution must mean 
the exposure of India to an Axis attack from without. 
Internally the withdrawal of British rule invites civil war, 
the collapse of law and order, the outbreak of communal 
feud, the dislocation of economic life with its inevitable 
hardships. Nor can the Government of India accept the 
claim of the Congress Party to speak for India as a whole. 
The Congress Party has for long occupied a position of 
great prominence and great importance in Indian political 
life. At this day its importance is substantial. But it is 
the duty of the Government of India to take a balanced 
view of the interests of all sections of Indian thought and 
Indian opinion, and looking as they must to the repeated 
protests even these last few days by the leaders of the 
great communities and solidly established interests, by so 
many leaders of liberal thought, by those great sections 
of the population which are giving unstinted and in- 
valuable support to the war against Axis aggression, they 
are confirmed in their view that that claim has no solid 
foundation, and that acceptance of the proposals now put 
forward by the Congress Party must mean the abandon- 
ment of all those large and powerful elements in the 
population which have condemned the course of action 
proposed by the Congress Party and which resent and 
resist the wide-spread dislocation which its acceptance 
would involve of India’s war effort and of the general 
life of the community. 

_ 4. Nor can Congress leaders claim that only thus can 
India’s future be assured. The Congress Party 1s not 
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India’s mouthpiece, yet, in the interests of securing their 
own dominance, and in pursuit of a totalitarian policy, 
its leaders have consistently impeded efforts made to 
bring India to full nationhood. But for the resistance of 
the Congress Party to constructive endeavour, India 
might even now be enjoying self-government. British 
policy for India’s future stands clear. It is that once 
hostilities cease, India shall devise for herself with full 
freedom of decision, and on a basis embracing all, and 
not only a single party, the form of Government which 
she regards as most suited to her conditions: and that in 
the meantime Indian leaders shall fully participate in the 
Government of their country, and in the counsels of the 
Commonwealth and of the United Nations. The fullest 
opportunity for the attainment of self-government by the 
people of India has been guaranteed by His Majesty’s 
Government. It is on the basis, fully accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government and by the people of Great Britain, 
that the fullest opportunity shall be given for the attain- 
ment of self-government by the Indian people, that when 
the day of victory comes the final structure of India’s 
constitution will be erected by Indians themselves. That 
those guarantees given by the British Parliament and the 
British people are accepted by the people of India we 
firmly believe. The suggestion put forward by the Con- 
gress Party that the millions of India are uncertain as to 
the future and are ready, despite the sad lessons of so 
many martyr countries, to throw themselves into the 
arms of the invader is one that the Government of India 
cannot accept as a true representation of the feeling of 
the people of this great country. 

5. The leaders of the Congress Party have claimed that 
the withdrawing of British rule “with goodwill” will 
‘‘result in establishing a stable provisional government in 
India, and co-operation between this Government and 
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the United Nations in resisting aggression and helping 
China.” There is no justification for those claims. Nor 
can the Government of India accept the suggestion’that 
a stable provisional government could be formed in a 
moment of time within a day or two of withdrawal of 
British power. Past experience has shown to their pro- 
found regret the existence of deep differences in this 
country, the harmonizing of which must be the object of 
all on whom responsibility falls, the removal of which 1s 
the ambition and hope of the present Government of 
India. But to deny that those problems confront India 
to-day would be to ignore the facts: and the Government 
of India are satisfied that the interval between the with- 
drawal of British rule and the establishment of a stable 
provisional Government would provide an open oppor- 
tunity for enemies of order and for all dissident elements 
in the population. In the view of the Government of 
India it is not too much to say that acceptance of the 
demand now put forward by the Congress Party must 
mean the betrayal of the Allies, whether in or outside 
India, the betrayal in particular of Russia and China, the 
betrayal of those ideals to which so much support has been 
given and is given to-day from the true heart and mind of 
India, the betrayal of India’s fighting men, whose glory 
is sO great, and the betrayal of all those loyal and co- 
operating elements in India which do not support the 
Congress Party, but which have played so active and so 
valuable a part in the prosecution of the war. 

6. India has to-day a Government stronger and more 
representative than ever in the past, a Government pre- 
dominantly Indian and non-official, a Government 
determined to prosecute the war and no less determined 
to lead India on to her political goal. There is nothing 
that the Government of India regret more than this 
challenge at so critical a juncture. But on them there lies 
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the task of defending India, of maintaining India’s 
capacity to wage war, safeguarding India’s interests, of 
holding the balance between the different sections of her 
people without fear or favour. That task the Government 
of India will discharge in the face of the challenge now 
thrown down by the Congress Party with clear determina- 
tion, but with an anxiety that action shall be preventive 
of the interruption of the war effort and the other dangers 
to which they have referred rather than punitive, and with 
a full consciousness of the responsibility to India and to 
the cause of the Allies and of civilization. Their duty is 
plain, and they have to discharge it, profoundly as they 
must deplore the situation which they have been called 
upon to face. They urge the people of India to unite 
with them in resistance to the present challenge of a party. 
They appeal to them to lay aside all political differences, 
and for the period of the war to place before all other 
considerations the defence of their country, and the 
achievement of those common aims on which depends 
the future not only of India, but of all the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 
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